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THE MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 


A Distinguished Group of Institutions 


Now offer to the youth of Missouri greater educational 
opportunities than ever before. 


Do you plan to become a Teacher? 


Accelerated programs enable one to finish the work for a 
degree, including a life state teacher’s certificate, in a min- 
imum period of time. 


Do you expect to enter one of the other professions? 


The colleges offer pre-professional courses in agriculture, 
dentistry, law, medicine, engineering, nursing, pharmacy, 
and business administration. 


The opening dates of terms are as follows: 


WARRENSBURG May 8 May 22 

MARYVILLE May 1 — June 12 

SPRINGFIELD April 10 May 24 

CAPE GIRARDEAU May 29 July 3 

KIRKSVILLE May 22 Sept. 11 
* 


For detailed information write: 
President George W. Diemer, Warrensburg 
President Uel W. Lamkin, Maryville 
President Roy Ellis, Springfield 
President W. W. Parker, Cape Girardeau 
President Walter H. Ryle, Kirksville 
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Sroquois Offers --- 


A DEFINITE PROGRAM FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN GRADES 3-8 


This program is now in use in whole or in part 
in thousands of schools throughout the country 


THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY THE IROQUOIS HISTORY 
SERIES SERIES 
By Abrams, Bodley, and Thurston By Southworth and Southworth 
Grade 3 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 
Grade 4 
PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS 
A WORKBOOK FOR PEOPLES 
OF OTHER LANDS 


Grade 5 
NORTH AMERICA AND SOUTH THE THIRTEEN AMERICAN 
AMERICA COLONIES 
A WORKBOOK ON NORTH A WORKBOOK ON THE THIR- 
AND SOUTH AMERICA TEEN AMERICAN COLONIES 
or or 
NORTH AMERICA EARLY DAYS IN AMERICA 
Grade 6 
THE OLD WORLD CONTI- AMERICA’S OLD WORLD 
NENTS BACKGROUND 
A WORKBOOK ON THE OLD A WORKBOOK ON AMERICA’S 
WORLD CONTINENTS or OLD WORLD BACKGROUND 


SOUTH AMERICA AND THE 
OLD WORLD CONTINENTS 

A WORKBOOK ON SOUTH 
AMERICA AND THE OLD 
WORLD CONTINENTS 


Grades 7 and 8 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY AMERICAN HISTORY COM- 
A WORKBOOK ON WORLD PLETE 
GEOGRAPHY A WORKBOOK ON AMERI- 


CAN HISTORY 
THE AMERICAN WAY 


The basic aim of the IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES and the 
IROQUOIS HISTORY SERIES is to give pupils a sound foundation 
knowledge of geography and history. The authors have built these excep- 
tionally successful books on the conviction that the most practical way to 
teach these subjects in Grades 3 through 8 is to present them separately with 
due correlation wherever practical. 

The WORKBOOKS for these geography and history texts are out- 
standing! They aid greatly in fixing the subject matter in the pupils’ minds, 
thereby increasing their understanding of the subject. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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ALL THE 


The day is coming when a train trip 
will again be something to look 
forward to eagerly — something 
to be enjoyed at ease, in spacious 

comfort — and all at moderate price. 
That of course will be after the war is 
won. It will be when the armed forces 

no longer need nearly half of all our 
passenger equipment to move fight- 

ing men. It will be when many coaches 
and Pullmans now busy in war service can 
be honorably retired to make way for new 
cars with comfort, convenience and 
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thoughtful appointments beyond any- 
thing the past has known. That will 

take money — vast sums of money. 

It will take time. But we believe 

that it is worth while today to tell 

you what we plan for tomorrow — to 
help you realize that the wartime serv- 
ice we are able to give today is by 

no means a sample of what's in store for 
the future. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


—r- | 
y, | 
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Spring ws the tame 


Teachers from the sixth grade through high school 
can make good use of the free teaching materials 
offered by Westinghouse School Service. 

So many teachers have requested these teach- 
ing aids that we have had difficulty in keeping 
up with the demand. 

To be sure that your needs will be taken care of, 
we suggest you send your order to us thts spring. 
This will make it possible for us to have these 
materials in your hands when school opens in 


the fall. 
Here are some of the things you can get: 
The “Little Science Series” of booklets for 
grades 7 to 12. Ten titles will be ready by fall. 
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to plan pe next fall 


They are supplied in sufficient quantity to pro- 
"a one for each member of the class. 


Charts on “Everyday Electricity” explaining 
a certain common electrical appliances work; 
suitable for grades 6 to 12. There are ten charts in 
this series, covering the incandescent lamp, fluo- 
rescent lamp, electric motor, vacuum cleaner, 
refrigerator, electric iron, percolator, elevator, etc. 


3. Sound motion pictures, designed for assembly 
and classroom use; suitable for grades 9 to 12. 


These are only a few of many items. Mail the 
coupon for the free catalog of Teaching Aids. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC, 
2:30 p.m., E.W.T. 


Sundays, 


School Service 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
306 Fourth Ave., 


Mo.-44 


P. O. Box 1017 








Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
Please send me your free catalog of Teaching Aids available 
from Westinghouse School Service 
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PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 
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OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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INKS FRANKLIN 
Editor 


EVERETT KEITH 
Executive Secretary 
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Published monthly, except June, July 
and August, at Columbia, Mo., by the 
Missouri State Teachers Association as per 
Article VI, Section 6 of the Constitution of 
the M. S. T. A., under the direction of the 
Executive Committee. 

Entered as Second-Class matter, October 
29, 1915, at the Postoffice at Columbia, Mis- 
souri, under Act of March 3, 1879. Accept- 
ance for mailing at special rate provided 
for in Section 1103, Act of Oct. 3, 1917; 
authorized May 17, 1921. 

Annual membership dues $2.00, sixty 
cents of which is to cover cost of School 
and Community. Subscription to non- 
members, $2.00 a year. 

Change of Address—If you have your 
address changed give old as well as new 
address. 
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Dedicated to the service of 


Amertcan Lidducators 


O supply your needs as quickly and as thoroughly 
‘= possible, is our foremost thought. The difficulties 
which the war has placed in the way of ideal SERVICE 
to you can’t, of course, be completely overcome, even by 
redoubled effort. But be assured, warehouse stocks as 
complete as possible— shipments as prompt as possible 
—will continue to be maintained. 


And every assistance our staff can render, from their 
experience in the school buyer’s problems, is yours to 
command. 


Send for our latest catalog! 


BLACKWELL SUPERIOR SCHOOL 
WIELANDY CO. SUPPLY CO. 
1605 Locust Street 1322 West 13th Street 

St. Louis 3, Mo. Kansas City 7, Mo. 
Distributor for Western 

Missourt 


Distributor for Eastern 


Missou Tl 
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Write ee, 


FOR ANYTHING 


YOU NEED ON THIS LIST 


School Seating 
Universal Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 

Office and Library Furniture 
Filing Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 
Blackboard Supplies 
Flags 

Athletic Goods 
Janitorial Supplies 
Blackboards 

Maps and Globes 
Pastes and Inks 
Library Supplies 
Office Supplies 
School Papers 
Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 

Toilet Tissue 

Paper Towels 

Primary Materials 
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Have a Coca-Cola=So glad you're back again 


hy Gore ZA 
Sr i) 


Y iin, 
y yy 





Home again! In those two words is everything 
our fighting men dream about . . . and fight for. 
They look forward to the little things that 
mark a way of living .. . friendliness and hos- 
pitality so quickly summed up in the familiar 
phrase Have a “Coke”. With Coca-Cola in 
your refrigerator, you’re always ready to offer 
welcome. From Atlanta to the Seven Seas, 
Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes, — 
has become a global symbol of good will A to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
_ | tions. That’s why you hear 
and of good living. 3 Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 





It’snatural for popularnames 














| COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Con Con Education 


Printed below is the complete report 
of the Education Committee of the 
Constitutional Convention. This re- 
port, if adopted and accepted by the 
people of Missouri, would provide the 
framework within which public schools 
might well expect to work for some- 
time. Read it. Study it. Familiarize 
the citizens of your district with tts 
content. 


Section 1. A general diffusion of knowl- 
edge and intelligence being essential to 
Free the preservation of the 
Schools rights and liberties of the 
people, the General Assembly shall estab- 
lish and maintain free public schools for 
the gratuitous instruction of all persons 
School in this State within such 
Ages ages, not in excess of twen- 
ty-one years, as may be prescribed by law. 
Separate Separate schools shall be 
Schools provided for white and col- 
ored children, except in cases otherwise 
provided for by law. 


Area and The General Assembly may 
Adult establish specific schools for 
Schools any contiguous _ territory. 


Adult education may be provided from 
funds other than ordinary school revenues. 


Section 2. The supervision of instruc- 
tion in the public schools shall be vested 
in a State Board of Education, consisting 
State Board of eight lay-members to be 
of Education appointed by the Gover- 
nor, by and with the consent of the Senate: 
Provided, that at no time shall more than 
four members be of the same _ political 
party. The term of office of each member 
shall be eight years, and the terms of the 
first appointees shall be from one to eight 
years, respectively. Members shall serve 
without compensation, but shall be entitl- 
ed to receive actual expenses incurred and 
a per diem to be fixed by law, while at- 
tending to the duties of their office. 

The State Board of Education shall elect 
and appoint as its chief administrative 
oficer, a Commissioner of Education, who 
shall be a citizen and resident of Missouri, 
removable at the discretion of such board, 
prescribe his duties and fix his compensa- 
tion, and upon the recommendation of the 
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Commissioner of Education appoint the 
professional staff and fix their compensa- 
tiom. It shall have such additional powers 
and duties as have heretofore devolved 
upon the State Board of Education, and 
as may be provided by law. The State 
Superintendent of Schools at the time this 
provision shall go into effect shall serve 
out the term for which he was elected to 
office, with all powers and duties prescrib- 
ed by law. 

Section 3. All real estate, loans and in- 
vestments now belonging to the various 
county and township school funds shall be 
liquidated without extension of time, and 
the proceeds thereof and the money on 
hand now belonging to said school funds 
County and of the several counties and 
Township the city of St. Louis shall 
School be reinvested in registered 
Funds bonds of the United States 
or in bonds of the State of Missouri or in 
bonds or other securities, the payment of 
which are fully guaranteed by the United 
States Government, and sacredly preserved 
as a county school fund. PROVIDED, 
that any county or the city of St. Louis 
may elect by a majority vote of those vot- 
ing thereon to distribute annually to the 
schools of said county or the city of St. 
Louis, the proceeds of the liquidated 
school fund, at the time and in manner 
as provided by law. All interest accruing 
from investment of the county school 
funds; and all other monies coming into 
said fund; and the clear proceeds of all 
penalties, forfeitures and fines collected 
hereafter in counties which now have or 
may hereaiter have a population of more 
than seventy-five thousand inhabitants for 
any breach of the penal laws of the State; 
also the net proceeds from the sale of es- 
trays, shall be distributed annually to the 
schools of the several counties according 
to law. 


Section 4. In the school districts formed 
of cities and towns in counties having a 


St. Louis population in excess of 
County 200,000 inhabitants and not 
Amendment more than 450,000 inhabi- 


tants, and in consolidated school districts, 
in said counties, the board of directors of 
such school districts, with the consent of 
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two-thirds of the voters thereof voting on 
such proposal at an election being held 
for that purpose, may levy on all subjects 
and objects of taxation and collect in the 
same manner as other school taxes are col- 
lected a special tax for school purposes 
not exceeding in any one year One Dollar 
on the One Hundred Dollars valuation 
of taxable property in addition to the taxes 
authorized to be levied for school purposes 
within the limits provided by this Consti- 
tution; and the power hereby given said 
board of directors of said school districts 
is declared to be a discretionary power. 
Section 5. The income of and all funds 
provided by the State for the support of 
free public schools shall be paid, at least, 
annually and disbursed according to law. 
In event the public school fund provid- 


Minimum ed and set apart by law, for 
State the support of free public 
Revenue schools, shall be insufficient 


to sustain free schools at least eight months 
in every year in each school district of the 
State, the General Assembly may provide 
for such deficiency; but in no case shall 
there be set apart less than twenty-five per 
cent of the State revenue, exclusive of in- 
terest and sinking fund, to be applied an- 
nually to the support of the free public 
schools. 
Section 6. All Certificates of Indebted- 
ness of the State to the “Public School 
Fund” and to the “Seminary Fund” are 
hereby confirmed as sacred obligations of 
the State to said funds, and they shall be 
renewed as they mature for such period 
of time and at such rate of 


Public ‘ 

School interest as may be provided 
Fund and by law. The General As- 
Seminary sembly may provide at any 
Fund time for the liquidation of 


said certificates of indebtedness, but all 
funds derived from such liquidation, and 
all other funds hereafter accruing to said 
state school or state seminary funds, ex- 
cept the interest on same, shall be invested 
mly in registered bonds of the United 
States, the State of Missouri, or school dis- 
trict bonds of the State, or bonds or other 
securities, payment of which are fully 
guaranteed by the United States Govern- 
ment, of not less than par value. The 
General Assembly may levy an annual tax, 
sufficient to pay the accruing interest of all 
state certificates of indebtedness. 
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The proceeds of all Certif. 
cates of Indebtedness due the State Schoo} 


Section 7. 


Fund, and all moneys, bonds, lands, and 
other property now belonging to or here. 
after donated to any state fund for Pub. 
lic School purposes; also the net proceeds 
of all sales of lands, and other property 
and effects that may accrue to the State 
by escheat; also the unclaimed dividends, 
and distributive shares of estates of de. 
ceased persons and all bank deposits un. 
claimed for a period of five years; also all 
unclaimed trust funds or trust estates, the 
original purpose of which has terminated; 
also, all sums of insurance or other special 
funds in the custody of the state unclaim- 
ed, or undistributed five years after order 
of distribution, shall be paid into the State 
Treasury, and securely invested, under the 
supervision of the State Board of Educa- 
tion and sacredly preserved as a “Public 
School Fund,” the annual income of which 
shall be faithfully appropriated for estab- 
lishing and maintaining free _ public 
schools, and for no other uses or purposes 
whatsoever, PROVIDED, the owners, of 
all such bank deposits and interest in es- 
tates or trusts or special funds, may within 
ten years thereafter reclaim the principal 
of the same in such manner as may be pro- 
vided by law. 

Section 8. The proceeds of all Certif- 
cates of Indebtedness due the Seminary 
Fund; also the net proceeds of all sales 
of lands heretofore or hereafter granted to 
the State for the benefit of the State Uni- 
versity with its several divisions, as_pro- 
vided by law; also all gifts, grants, be- 
or devises that have been or here 
aid Seminary Fund 
and not 


quests, 
after may be made to s 
for the benefit of the University, 
otherwise appropriated by the terms of 
any such gift, grant, bequest, or devise 
shall be paid into the State Treasury, and 
securely invested by the Board of Curators 
of the State University and sacredly pre- 
served as a Seminary Fund; the annual in- 
come of which fund shall be faithfully ap- 
propriated for maintenance of the State 
University, and for no other uses or pur 
poses whatsoever. 

The government of the State 
University shall be vested in a Board of 


Section 9. 
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Board of Curators, to consist of nine 
Curators members, to be appointed 
by the Governor, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

The General Assembly shall 


. adequately maintain a State 
and Other University and such other 
Educ. — Educational Institutions as 
eee it may deem necessary for 


the best interests of the State. 


Section 10. Neither the General Assem- 
bly nor any county, city, town, township, 


Religious school district or other 
or Sectarian municipal Corporat ion, 
Schools shall ever make an appro- 


priation or pay from any public fund what- 
ever, anything in aid of any religious creed, 
church or sectarian purpose, or to help to 
support or sustain any private or public 
school, academy, seminary, college, univer- 
sity, or other institution of learning con- 
trolled by any religious creed, church or 
sectarian denomination whatever; nor 
shall any grant or donation of personal 
property or real estate ever be made by 
the State, or any county, city, town, or 
other municipal corporation, for any reli- 
gious creed, church, or sectarian purpose 
whatever. 

Section 11. It is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the State to promote the es- 
tablishment and development of free pub- 
Public lic libraries and to accept 
Libraries the obligation of their sup- 
port by the State and its sub-divisions in 
sich manner as may be provided by law. 
When any such sub-division supports a 
free library, the General Assembly shall 
grant aid to such public library in such 
manner and in such amounts as may be 
provided by law. 


Alva F. Lindsay, Chairman 

Franc L. McCluer— 

Reservations as to Sec. 5. 
Meredith Garten 

T. A. Hemphill 

Mrs. Amanda D. Hargis— 

With reservations as to Sections 1 and 2. 
P. M. Marr 
Everett Hullverson— 

With reservations as to Secs. 1 and 2. 
Wade W. Maupin— 
With reservations as to 
Lewis E. Meador 
Rex H. Moore 
Fred W. Naeter 


Section 3. 
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V. E. Phillips (of Jackson) 

Victor M. Pitney 

H. Greene Simpson— 

With reservations as to Secs. 1 and 2. 
R. E. Kirchner— 

With reservations as to Sections 2 and 3. 
William L. Bradshaw— 

With reservations as to Section 3. 
George W. Kirk 

R. F. Wood (of Johnson) — 


With reservations as to Section 3. 





IMPORTANT EVENTS 


APRIL 
14 Pan American Day, April 14, 1944. 


19 Missouri Association of School Boards 
Meeting, Junior College, Jefferson City, 
April 19, 1944, 


MAY 


3 Western Arts Association Convention, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit. Michigan, May 
3-5, 1944. 


21 I Am An American Day (Citizenship 
Day), May 21, 1944. 


JULY 


5 National Education Association Rep- 
resentative Assembly, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, July 5-6, 1944. 


OCTOBER 


3 American Public Health Association 
Conference, New York City, October 
3-5, 1944. 


5 Northeast Missouri District Teachers 
Association Meeting, Kirksville, Octo- 
ber 5-6, 1944. 

5 Northwest Missouri District Teachers 


Association Meeting, Maryville, Octo- 
ber 5-6, 1944, 


6 Central Missouri District Teachers As- 
sociation Meeting, Warrensburg, Oc- 
tober 6, 1944. 


11 Southwest Missouri District Teachers 
Association Meeting, Springfield, Octo- 
ber 11-13, 1944. 

12 South Central Missouri District Teach- 
ers Association Meeting, Rolla, Octo- 
ber 12-13, 1944. 


12 Southeast Missouri District Teachers 
Association Meeting, Cape Girardeau, 
October 12-13, 1944. 


NOVEMBER 


1 Missouri State Teachers Association 
Annual Convention, Kansas City, No- 
vember 1-3, 1944. 
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What About Diction? 


May TEACHERS are apt to underestimate 
the value of good diction in the classroom. 
Of course, we know that a teacher is a 
“walking example” to her pupils, but just 
how much will a pupil absorb from a 
teacher whose diction is above reproach? 
We have all seen the effect on the child 
of good speech at home. Since the child 
is with the teacher so many hours each 
day, it would behoove us to be satisfied 
with nothing less 
}than the best in our 
own speech, in or- 
der that we may be 
a “shining exam- 
ple.” I am sure that 
better readers, spell- 
ers, and singers 
would be the result, 
4 if every teacher 
would put forth ex- 
tra effort along the 
lines of clear and 
beautiful diction. 
While the teacher is improving her own 
diction, it is not at all impractical to teach 
some of the fundamentals of good diction 
to the pupils in the same way we would 
teach any other elementary fundamental. 
The pupil will then have the rules with 
which to work and the teacher will be an 
example of those rules—in practice. 
Good diction is 
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Double-Lip 








a combination § of 
/ three important ele- 
ments—correct artic- 
ulation, proper pro- 
nunciation, and 
clear enunciation. A 
word that is accent- 
ed incorrectly can- 
not be beautiful, 
even though the or- 











gans of articulation 
were correctly used, 
and the word enun- 
ciated clearly. Articulation is the manner 
in which we use our organs of speech, enun- 
ciation is the clearness of utterance, and 
pronunciation is the sounding and accent- 
ing of the syllables. 

We need to classify our alphabet and 
practice the exact movements of lips, 


Sibilant 
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By Lynn C, CHAMBERS 


Clinton 
Sketches made by Miss Winifred Wilson. 





Y 


*> 


tongue, teeth, and jaw in producing the 


different consonants. 
The function of t 


he vowels (which of 


course are less trouble in tone production) 
is to give point or focus to the tones which 


originate in the vo- 
cal box. 

The function of 
the consonant is to 
interrupt the vowel 
tone and give it 
meaning. The let- 
ters “p” and “1” in 
“apple” _—_— interrupt 
the vowel sound of 
“a” and furnish the 
break between it 
and the vowel sound 
of “e” at the end of 


x - oooer' 














Tip-Tongue 
the word. 
are double-lip con- 


sonants and are produced by bringing both 
lips completely together. 


Cc.” Ss" “x” 





and “Z” are sibi- 
lants and are made 
by a “hissing” 
sound of the ton- 
gue. 

eae Atle 
and “N” are tip- 
tongue consonants 
made by placing 
the tip of the ton- 
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gue just back of 
the upper front 





teeth. 

“F” and “V” are 
lower - lip conso- 
nants and are pro- 
duced by the upper 


front teeth con- 
tacting the lower 
lip. 

—_ te 


and “K” are pal- 
atals produced by 
placing the sides 
of the tongue 
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the middle part of the tongue to flex up- 
ward toward the hard palate. 

“H” is an aspirate and is produced by 
a breathy sound originating in the vowel 
box and ending with the suggestion of a 
palatal. 

“R,” “W,” and “Y” are classed as mis- 
cellaneous consonants, not being treated in 
any of the afore-mentioned ways. In cer- 
tain instances “Y”’ has the nature of a vowel. 
The letter “R” is suspended in many in- 
stances and sometimes is slightly rolled. 





against the upper jaw teeth and allowing 


In forming the letter “W” it is started as 
a tip-tongue consonant and progresses from 
this to the double-lip and ends as a mild 
vowel tone. 

For the singing voice, these rules are 
greatly extended. 


Care should be exercised in following 
the rules in a “natural” manner or our 
speech will sound mechanical, and affected. 
We should learn our technic, only to be 
able to forget it when we are actually speak- 


ing. 


Association of School Boards Program’ 


JUNIOR COLLEGE AUDITORIUM, JEFFERSON CITY 
Wednesday, April 19, 1944 


Frank L. Wright, Board of Education, 
Webster Groves, 
President of Association, presiding 
Forenoon 
10:45 Problems Facing Education in Mis- 
sour 
State Superintendent of Schools Roy 
Scantlin 
Problems Facing Boards of Educa- 
tion: Qualifications, Opportunities 
and Duties of Board Members; Per- 
sonnel; Finance 
Willis H. Reals, Board 
tion, University City 
Wesley A. Deneke, Superintendent, 
Flat River Public Schools 
Invited Panel: 
Emmett Hawkins, President, Boone 
Co. School Board Association 
Herold C. Hunt, Superintendent 
of Schools, Kansas City 
Everett Keith, Secretary, Missouri 
State Teachers Association 
J. Harry Pohlman, Board of Educa- 
tion, St. Louis 
Representative of State Department 
of Education 
12:15 Noon Recess 
Afternoon 
1:30 The Proposed Constitution, 
Emphasis on Education 
Lewis E. Meador, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Drury College, Member 
of the Constitutional Convention 
Invited Panel: 
Mrs. Willina Black, Board of Edu- 
cation, Warrensburg 


of Educa- 


with 
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W. L. Bradshaw, Professor of Polit- 
ical Science, University of Mis- 
souri, Member of Constitutional 
Convention 


E. Burger, Board of Education, 
Webster Groves 


F. L. McCluer, President, Westmin- 
ster College, Member of Consti- 
tutional Convention 


R. F. Wood, Associate Professor of 
History, Central State Teachers 
College, Member of Constitution- 
al Convention 


Business: 


Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws—Butler Disman, Board of 
Education, Kansas City, Chairman 


Committee on Nominations — Geo. 
D. McAlister, Ritenour Consoli- 
dated Schools, Overland, Chair- 
man 


Faced with many difficulties boards of 
education often are puzzled as to how to 
proceed. They sometimes do not know how 
to keep informed concerning their respon- 
sibilities and duties. The State Association 
of School Boards has as its objective to 
acquaint school boards with their prob- 
lems and to assist in their solution. Super- 
intendents should urge their school boards 
to attend the State Association meeting in 
Jefferson City to discuss their probiems 
with persons who have similar difficulties. 


*This program is subject to change; not all mem- 
bers of the invited panels have accepted. 
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Missouri Has a State School for the Blind 


‘hue WORK THE BLIND are doing and the 
educational opportunities available for 
Missouri’s blind boys and girls are too 
little known. We fail to recognize that 
there are many blind who earn their liv- 
ing in a dignified manner. Our Missouri 
School for the Blind was the twelfth state 
school for the blind to be established in 
the United States. It was founded in 1851. 

The Missouri School for the Blind was 
quick to assume its place of leadership 
among such schools in this country. It in- 
troduced Braille, the method by which the 
blind read and write, into the United 
States from a Paris school and thus be- 
came the second school in the world to 
adopt Braille and the first school in the 
United States to offer it for the blind. 

In spite of this early prominence of 
Missouri in the field of education for the 
blind, the school is littke known in its 
own state. Many people in the State are 
not yet aware of its existence, location, 
or the services it renders. It is an educa- 
tional institution rather than an asylum. 
Graduates of the school enter colleges and 
universities in competition with sighted 
students to earn scholastic honors above 
the average. 

Many boys and girls who should be re- 
ceiving the benefits of its special instruc- 
tion are trying to grope their way through 
the sighted public schools. Such students 
constitute a problem to their local teach- 
ers and at the same time become almost 
hopelessly retarded. It is almost safe to say 
that only two out of every three blind 
children of the State are currently enrolled 
in the Missouri School for the Blind. 
Many of those enrolled come too late to 
finish while they are of school age. Parents, 
for various reasons, prefer to shelter their 
blind children rather than encourage them 
to begin early to develop the independence 
so necessary to them if they are to live 
happily during their mature years. Many 
county school superintendents are reluc- 
tant to enforce the compulsory school laws 
as they apply to the blind. 

The Missouri School for the Blind offers 
the same program of studies that is offered 
by any first class school plus those special 
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courses suited to the blind. These include 
a number of courses to develop manual 
dexterity among the boys and girls. Hands 
must be taught to move accurately and 
swiftly. Other courses blend this manual 
dexterity in with rhythmic body move- 
ments to improve coordination and grace. 
There are courses in Braille reading and 
writing, use of the ink-print typewriter 
and dictaphone. Beginners must gradually 
be given a sense of security. This comes 
first through their learning to go about 
the large school without a guide, security 
in their physical surroundings. Next must 
come a self sufficiency through learning to 
make their own beds, dress alone, and eat 
without assistance. It is only a short dis- 
tance from confidence in one’s self in these 
simple areas to a belief that one can master 
the more complicated things in life. 

The Missouri School for the Blind is a 
resident school covering almost two city 
blocks. Between 100 and 130 blind boys 
and girls in Missouri are here given the 
special type of educational gs 
that is available to them no place else 
their state. The school has its own ioe 
dry, a modern infirmary, two full time 
physical education directors who offer cor- 
rective exercises and regular physical edu- 
cation classes in two gymnasia. Kitchen 
and dining room service are extremely 
modern. An excellent auditorium equip- 
ped with pipe organ, grand piano, and 
the necessary stage equipment for dra- 
matic arts is available. 

Room, board, tuition, and educational 
supplies are all furnished by the state. 
The only expense remaining for the parent 
is the cost of transportation, clothes, about 
$5 for incidental personal expenses during 
the year, and any excessive medical treat- 
ment that may be required. If the parent 
is unable to meet this comparatively small 
amount of expense, the county court of 
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the county in which the child resides, upon 
being properly petitioned, is required by 
law to assume the responsibility. ‘Thus 
special education from the kindergarten 
through the high school is available to 
every blind boy or girl in the state, be he 
rich or poor. 

Children do not have to be totally blind 
to enter the school. Any child who has 
such a visual handicap that he finds it im- 





possible to read his daily assignments from 
inkprint should make application for en- 
try into the school. A letter written to the 
school will bring the necessary information 
and application blanks to the inquirer in 
the next mail. The school is entirely sup- 
ported by appropriation from the General 
Assembly. It is a modern, two-story build- 
ing, cheerfully lighted and pleasingly dec- 
orated. It is fire-proof. 


—_—=7 — oe ne o——_ 


EDUCATION DAY AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


The eighth annual Education Day of the 
School of Education of the University of Mis- 
souri was held on March 14. The day was 
devoted to a discussion by faculty members 
and students of some of the basic problems 
now facing the teaching profession. 

The theme of the day’s program was “The 
Education of Youth in Wartime.” The after- 
noon was turned over to the members of the 
student body. Miss Marjorie L. McIntyre, 
President of the Student Body, opened the 
meeting with a brief talk on “The Significance 
of Education Day.” This was followed by 
group singing with Miss Marjorie Reynolds 
acting as director. 

The feature of the afternoon program was 
a student panel discussion on the question 
“Does Our Educational Program Meet the 
Needs of Youth in a Nation at War?” Prob- 
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lems concerning the elementary and secondary 
school pupils were analyzed. Particular at- 
tention was paid to the problems of juvenile 
delinquency, working school youth, the Chelsea 
School Plan, pre-induction training and the 
role of the teacher in wartime. A tea sponsored 
by Pi Lambda Theta, Phi Delta Kappa and 
Sigma Pi Alpha followed the panel. 


The evening program was high lighted by a 
program of music by the University Girls’ Glee 
Club and an address by Superintendent Herold 
C. Hunt of Kansas City. Superintendent Hunt 
struck an optimistic note in his address when 
he pointed out that while present conditions 
were confusing and trying they were none-the- 
less a tremendous challenge to teachers. He 
stated that there would be an ever-increasing 
demand upon the schools of all levels in the 
post-war era. Superintendent Hunt was intro- 
duced by Dr. William E. Drake of the School 
of Education. 
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F ce A LONG TIME, music has been the high 
school’s stepchild. 


The average student, entering the music 
room, has made up his mind to sing as 
little as possible—if at all. The music per- 
iod, to his way of thinking, is the time to 
“cut up” or, if he can get away with it, 
to “cut loose.” 

He may have spent the first part of the 
day sitting in English, mathematics, and 
history classes. So, because he has caught 
the hint, made broadly enough by the atti- 
tude of many of his other teachers, and per- 
haps by his principal, that music is not an 
important part of his education, the aver- 
age boy or girl has come to look upon his 
music class as a recreation period or recess. 


This attitude on the part of his other 
teachers becomes startlingly obvious when 
students are called out of their music class- 
es to take “make up” exams in academic 
subjects—when the music class is used as 
a fill-in for overcrowded study halls—when 
students who can’t pass other subjects are 
advised to sign up for music in order to 
complete their credits toward graduation 
—when music classes are scheduled early 
in the morning before school begins—when 
teachers complain that the singing in the 
next room is disturbing their classes. 


If it were not so exasperating, such an 
attitude could appear amusing to the in- 
dividual who stops to realize that these 
same faculty members who slight music 
as one of the lesser educational subjects, 
themselves admire and teach their students 
to admire the educational philosophy of 
the ancient Greeks, the entire basis of 
which is “Education of the whole man— 
physical, esthetic and intellectual.” 


No one disputes the fact that it is im- 
portant to train the student along the lines 
of factual material, or to teach him to 
think clearly (thirty years ago, I would 
have said “to train the mind’). Yet, the 
classes which equip the individual with a 
means of enjoying his lesiure, which give 
him a worthy outlet for his emotions, 
which attempt to make him a happier in- 
dividual—these classes are defined as “un- 
important” by the attitude of those faculty 
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HENRY E. EISENKRAMER 


members who have forgotten the lesson of 
the ancient Greeks. 

“Just give them a little music” is a state- 
ment often heard by the music teacher. 
Well, to a music teacher, that statement 
sounds as ridiculous as if an algebra teacher 
were advised to “just tell them the mean- 
ing of X with signs around it.” 


A music teacher can’t “just give them 
a little music.” Can a coach give a person 
a muscle in a gym? No, but he can show 
the student how to develop the muscle he 
already has. Can a teacher of any subject 
give a person judgment? No, but he can 
lead the student in the right direction so 
that the student learns to judge efficiently. 
In the same way, a music teacher cannot 
give anyone an appreciation of music. But 
he can stimulate a student’s emotions so 
that the student learns to appreciate music 
through participation — proper participa- 
tion. 

And when I say proper participation, | 
don’t mean just singing or “just giving a 
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little music.” I mean encouraging each 
student to cooperate as an individual with 
the entire group to such an extent that 
the group singing or group playing re- 
sults in a truly artistic performance. This 
artistic performance cannot be achieved 
when the students compare their group 
with other high school music groups. It 
can be achieved when the student is edu- 
cated as to what is beautiful musically by 
the study of methods employed by profes- 
sional groups. Striving to attain the stan- 
dards of these professional groups will, of 
course, give them a goal they can never 
achieve, but at the same time, will produce 
in their own group the greatest point in 
musical perfection of which they are cap- 
able. 

The fact that hundreds of millions of 
dollars are spent annually for private mus- 
ic lessons, musical instruments and sheet 
music shows that parents of children in 
the public schools already appreciate the 
value of music in educating the student. 
It shows that the desire to educate chil- 
dren musically is so strong that many pa- 
rents are willing to spend many more dol- 
lars toward the musical education of their 
children than they are now giving in 
school taxes. 

Since these parents want their children 
to be educated musically—to have true ap- 
preciation of music, haven’t they the right 
to expect the public school system to give 
the music classes their proper place in 
the school curriculum? Haven't they the 
right to expect the music teacher to stimu- 
late the student’s emotions so that he 
learns to appreciate music through proper 
participation? And if proper participation 
means encouraging each student to coop- 
erate as an individual with the entire 
choral group, orchestra, or band, as the 
case may be, haven't they a right to expect 
that? And in the same way, if encouraging 
each student to such cooperation demands 
that the faculty, school superintendent and 
school board recognize the importance of 
music in education by putting it on a par 
with other high school subjects and by 
ceasing to treat music as a stepchild, have- 
nt they, the parents, the right to expect 
such a change in the attitude of those who 
are directly responsible for the education 
of their children—a change recognizing the 
wisdom of the ancient Greeks? 
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This change will be accomplished when 
the faculty and school executives realize 
that calling a student from his music class 
to make up work in another subject, or for 
similar reasons, may upset the program of 
the entire class, especially in the small 
community, where the band often consists 
of only one first horn player, one second 
horn, one first trombone and so forth. If 
one or two of these players are called away 
from practice, the rehearsal is practically 
useless. 

The change will be accomplished when 
the music class no longer is used as a “fill 
in” for students who can’t pass their other 
subjects. 

It will be accomplished when the room 
next to the music room is left vacant dur- 
ing music classes so that there will be no 
complaints about “that noise next door 
disturbing our classes.” 

It will be accomplished when music is 
taught only during the regular school 
hours, so that students in music will not 
have to come to school before other classes 
officially begin. 

And, most important, music will achieve 
its true purpose and find its right place 
in education when as much credit toward 
graduation is given to students of music 
as is given to students of English, mathe- 
matics, history, science and other high 
school subjects. 
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The School Lunch In The Small School 


i ai SCHOOL LUNCH has become rather 
generally accepted as being a very desirable 
part of the public school program but in 
the small school it is easy to put it aside 
as one of the less essential “essentials” for 
which we can ill afford to spend the time 
or the money. 


In former years when the W. P. A. fur- 
nished the labor and supervision and sur- 
plus commodities were available to supply 
much of the food requirements, the school 
had little to do in order to have a lunch 
program other than to supply the room 
and equipment necessary for the serving 
of the food. With the withdrawal of all 
this assistance the whole re- 
sponsibility for carrying on 
the program fell on the 
shoulders of the local 
schools. Pupils had _be- 
come accustomed to low- 
cost wholesome meals and G 
there was a reluctance on 
the part of the entire com- 
munity to see the program 
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was for rent, plowing and seed. The W. P. 
A. canning project was replaced by one paid 
woman helper and volunteers from. the 
community, who canned enough tomatoes, 
corn and green beans to last the lunch 
room for the entire year. 

Under the old program there had been 
three and four cooks, but since our budget 
would not absorb such a payroll one cook 
was hired and she is assisted by student 
volunteers. 

Much food had been ob- 
tained in other years from 
the Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration, but now all 
food is purchased locally. 
Because of our supply of 
canned goods we need rela- 
tively few processed food 
ration points, but meat 
points give us more trou- 











abandoned, but with rising ble. As a result we find it 
° e ‘ BREAD, FLOUR, . i: TS a in 
salaries, increased food Bae amt. ane 9 OE era ae an necessary to serve meat 
costs, crowded schedules, : substitute about every 
reduced teaching staffs, and other day. Recently the 
pinched school budgets it O. P. A. has ruled that 
was hard to carry this add- school lunch rooms may 


ed burden. 

Possibilities began to 
appear, however, when the 
schools were informed that the Federal 
Government had set aside a sum of money 
with which to reimburse schools for part 
of the money spent in serving meals to 
school children. Although the amount of- 
fered was small, a maximum of nine cents 
for a full meal, it placed the program back 
within reaching distance of the small school. 


fAT ANY OTHER 


In our school, with this encouragement 
offered, we started to plan how a success- 
ful program could be carried out. The 
W. P. A. garden, which had been tended 
by four and five workers, was turned over 
to the school janitor, who with a borrowed 
horse could easily care for all the vegeta- 
bles we would need. Since the janitor was 
on a year-around salary the only expense 
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IN ADDITION TO THE BASIC 7... 


obtain a larger number of 
food points, so this diffi- 
culty will be reduced. 

One of the few Federal requirements 
is that we serve a balanced meal including 
(for the nine cent reimbursement) meat 
or a meat substitute, fresh whole milk, 
fruit or vegetable or both, bread, oleo- 
margarine or butter. —The menus meeting 
these requirements are made for a week 
or more ahead and the grocery order made 
so that scarce articles may be on hand when 
needed. By doing this we have been able 
to serve wholesome meals that supply from 
one-third to one-half of a child’s daily food 
requirements. 


FOODS YOU WANT 


The meals are prepared in the school 
kitchen by the cook with her pupil volun- 
teers. These pupils work, usually two at 
a time, in shifts of 30 to 40 minutes. They 
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vy all seem to enjoy the work as there are always much? We have found that rural schools 
cally. more offers of help than we can accept. that transport to our school are more than 
ly of And we find them to be more willing and _ willing to assist with the project both finan- 
rela- eficient than the adult help supplied by cially and with volunteer help. 
food the W. P. A. The food is placed on the This type of program does not make 
meat plates and tables set before the pupils are serious inroads upon the time of the fac- 
trou- dismissed for noon. As they come into the  ulty. Menus can be prepared weeks in ad- 
id it lunchroom their tickets are punched by vance. Sales of tickets consume little time 
meat the teacher in charge for that day. since it is necessary for a pupil to purchase 
ery Pupils are admitted to the lunchroom a ticket only twice each month. Reports 
the only by ticket. These tickets are obtained are made only once each month and need 
that in the school office, and regardless of whe- contain only the number of meals served, 
may ther or not a pupil can pay the regular charges, a copy of the menus and a list 
r of price he is issued a ticket. These tickets of supplies on hand. Supervision during 
diffi are mimeographed on post card stock and __ the lunch period entails no extra time as 
are good for ten meals, and regularly sell it is always necessary to supervise the lunch 
ents for one dollar making the maximum cost _ hour. 
ling to the pupil ten cents per meal. The lunch program in its present form 
neat Pupils assist in clearing the tables and is a good example of what advantages can 
ulk, washing the dishes so that by 1:30 or 2:00 be obtained by Federal participation in 
1€0- o'clock the room is cleared and ready for education. With a relatively small amount 
ting the cook to make preparations of the fol- of money being expended a highly desir- 
reek lowing day’s meal. able piece of our educational work is being 
ade About 60% of all pupils enrolled eat at performed that would be beyond the scope 
hen the school lunchroom, the majority of these of the average small school. If we in the 
ible beng rural students who are transported school could bring our Congressmen into 
= to our school. Over 95% of these trans- the school and show them the returns the 
ood ported pupils are served regularly. Federal Government is getting on every 
The cost of such a lunch program is not dollar expended for the school lunch pro- 
ool prohibitive even for the poorest school. gram it would be a more powerful argu- 
un- Our budget allowance, above the income ment for Federal participation in the en- 
at from the project, will amply take care of tire school program than any number of 
hey all costs. Where else could $150 buy so letters and telegrams. 
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SECRETARY S AAce 


“pay for a day or a dollar.” 
your part? 





Your AssOcIATION 

In spite of total war, more counties have 
enrolled 100% in the Association than last 
year and the number of teachers not pay- 
ing dues is the smallest ever. 

The Reading Circle sales will exceed 
last year’s record by more than $20,000. 

If we continue to work together we can 
successfully meet the challenge of the 
times. Don’t hesitate to pass on any sug- 
gestions you may have from time to time 
as to what should or should not be done. 
The profession needs the benefit of your 
thinking. 


‘TEACHING 

As a part of the program to stimulate 
more careful consideration of teaching as 
a career with particular emphasis on the 
recruiting of desirable candidates for the 
profession, the following materials have 
been made available on request: 

1. Check list for Teacher Recruitment 

2. Booklet entitled “The Tenth Gen- 

eration” 
3. Leaflet entitled “Yes I Am A Teacher” 
1. Leaflet entitled “The Return Of A 

Teacher” 
~. Leaflet entitled “I Will Be An Ameri- 

can Teacher.” 

6. Leaflet entitled “Serve Your Country, 

Become A Teacher” 

7. Posters 

Additional materials to be made avail- 
able at an early date include: 

1. Another folder for high school seniors 

2. Another folder for teachers in service 

Press releases have been distributed. Fu- 
ture issues of School and Community will 
contain further information. 
WAR AND PEACE FUND 

One hundred per cent contributions 
have recently been received from North 
Kansas City, Sumner, Tilden, Mehlville, 
and Webster Groves, and have been for- 
warded to the National Education Associa- 
tion. Others have doubtless sent their con- 
tributions direct. 

The motto from the beginning has been 
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Have you done 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


A complete report of the Committee on 
Education to the Convention appears on 
page 143. You will note that the ree. 
ommended changes follow closely the rec. 
ommendations of your Committee on Con. 
stitutional Revision. You should discuss 
this report with the delegates of your ac. 
quaintance before it is debated by the 
Convention. 


It seems likely that the Committee on 
Taxation will recommend the adoption of 
proposal No. 55, providing additional tax 
leeway for local school purposes. Boards 
of Education would be permitted to set 
levies for current school purposes up to 
$1.00 in high school districts and 65 cents 
in rural districts. Any additional lew 
could be provided by a two-thirds majority 
vote. This would be a most signficant 
improvement. 


Section 13 of Article V, of our present 
State Constitution contains this provision: 
“Provided, however, nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed as authorizing 
the Governor to reduce any appropriation 
for free public school purposes.” 

The Committee on State Finance rec 
ommended that this provision be retained; 
the Committee on the Executive Depart- 
ment recommended that it be deleted. 

The deletion of this provision as _ rec 
ommended by the Committe on the Exe: 
cutive Department has far-reaching and 
undesirable implications. 

If the provision is not retained, it would 
make it possible for the Governor to re- 
duce the percentage of the general revenue 
set aside for public schools by the Legis 
lature unless passed over the veto which 
requires a two-thirds majority in both the 
House and the Senate. 

More important than this, it would give 
the Governor the authority after the Legis 
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lature had adjourned and the school ap- 
propriation bill had been signed to with- 
hold state school funds and to use them 
for other purposes. The uncertainty of 
school revenues now makes difficult the 
preparation of school budgets. If this pro- 
vision is not retained, the uncertainty will 
be even greater. 





Still more important is the keeping of 
public education divorced as completely 
as possible from political control. The 
danger of placing the “purse strings” for 
the support of free public schools in the 
hands of any one man is obvious. 

W.on’t you contact the delegates immed- 
tately requesting that the above: quoted 
provision be retained? 


A Survey of Transportation and Tuition 


A study of transportation and tuition problems as handled in a selected 





group of schools has recently been completed by J. G. Van Sickel, acting super- 
intendent of schools at Kirksville. ‘The survey reveals that in the schools studied 
28% of the schools owned their busses and the average cost per pupil trans- 
ported was $4.68. Seventy-two per cent of the schools carry on their transporta- 
tion program by using contracted busses and the cost in these schools per pupil 








transported average $5.45. 


Of the thirty schools studied every one made a tuition charge to rural boards 
above the $50.00 per pupil paid by the state. 


A summary of the survey follows: 


TRANSPORTATION AND TUITION 


No. Per Cap. Chg.to Tuition Chgs. Instruc. 
School Ownership Transp. Cost Pupil Rural Boards Cost 
1-school 
Boonville 5-Ru Schools 150 $5.50 $2.50 $25.00 $75-$80 
Brookfield 3-contr. 50 4.17 0.00 30.00 81.00 
Cameron 3-contr. 125 4.40 0.00 35.00 85.00 
Carrollton 4-school 133 3.00 0.00 21.00 90.00 
Centralia 4-contr. 160 7.50 0.00 35.00 100.00 
1-school 
Chillicothe 2-contr. 120 5.00 2.00 35.00 87.00 
1-school 
Edina l-contr. 71 4.72 0.00 27.00 85-90 
Excelsior Springs 3-school 102 9.00 1.00 40.00 90.00 
Higginsville 6-contr. 96 6.00 3.00 —_—O————— 
Kahoka 3-conrtr. 130 5.50 2.00 25.00 77.00 
Kirksville 6-contr. 151 6.23 0.00 15.00 90.00 
LaPlata 3-school 130 4.00 0.00 20.00 80.00 
Lexington 2-contr. 54 5.00 2.00 35.00 102.00 
3-school 
Liberty 2-contr. 169 4.00 1.00 35.00 85.00 
Louisiana 2-contr. 65 5-6 2-3 20.00 83.00 
Macon 6-school 193 4.02 0.00 20.00 81.00 
Marceline 3-contr. 87 4-5 1.00 15.00 76.32 
Marshall 4-contr. 135 5.33 1.00 30.00 85.00 
Memphis 3-contr. 106 4.84 0.00 27.00 83.00 
Mexico 3-contr. 64 7.00 2.50 25.00 112.03 
Milan 4-school 195 3.72 0.00 20.00 88.00 
Monroe City 4-contr. 74 7.27 2.00 20.00 100.00 
Palmyra 4-contr. 126 5.25 2.25 15.00 75.00 
Paris 5-contr. 128 5.60 3.00 20.00 86.00 
3-school 
Princeton 3-contr. 182 5.00 0.00 20.00 80.00 
Richmond 2-contr. 84 6.60 2.00 35.00 85.00 
1-school 
Shelbina 2-contr. 76 5.20 1.50 20.00 73.00 
Slater 3-school 85 7.50 4.50 20.00 85.00 
7-contr. by 
Trenton Ru. Schools Re ere ee ee es 20.00 76.00 
Unionville 3-contr. 160 4.50 0.00 10.00 66.00 
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We are indebted to county and city superintendents and others for the names of 
teachers in the service forces of our country as listed below. This is a continuation of 
the list published in previous issues of this year. The compiling of such a list is difficult 
and we will welcome receiving the names of teachers omitted.—Editor 
























































Lafayette County Hayes, Esta McKinney, Robert } 
: Huff, Richard Noble, Carl 
Atkinson, J. L. Hunsaker, Veldon Perkins, Dale 
Barnes, Ruth Lair, Orville Pierce, David 
Beck, Virginia Maggart, Harley Rieger Wray M 
Brown, Kenneth Nickell Leco , hacia 
Bruce, John Clayton Waddill, Floyd Central State Teachers Col. 
Buchanan, Avery Waddill, Francis Burger, John M. 
Christy, E. J. Wells. Tim Cc wea 
ells, Jt ; ooper, Charles E., Jr. 
Cruse, Robert Whan, Francis nisi. : 
Hamann, William ; et a 
Harrill, William Washington County neg \enead bien 
u earce, Clarence 
Harrold, V. F. Barr, Herman Scott. To 
Hirni, Troy E. Boyer, Ada paead tens 
Houston, Clair Dace, Arthur S. E. State Teachers College 
Husman, Sophie Lee Dace, James — 
Jenkins, Curtice Duty, Paul ta C. P. 
Jenning, Paul Horton, Ralph L. Marshall, David 
Johnson, Marion J. Howell, Raymond S. W. State Teachers College 
Kincaid, Joseph Kitchell, John R. 
Lammers, Victor L. Lucas, Ralph Howe, Robert Munson 
Manka, Elmer McClary, James Koeppe, Clarence E. 
Markward, Ellen Pierce, Robert Siceluff, Harry J. 
McClure, Howard E. Pierce, Wesley Taylor, William E. 
Miller, Everett Stamper, Loren Webb, John E. 
Morrissy, J. F. Sutton, Alvin Wilkinson. Richard 
Moser, Charles H. Walton, Virgil 
Peery, Daisy D. ama Caanuics N. W. State Teachers College 
Pike, Lloyd W. 3aldwin, Raleigh E. 
Puckett, Florence Webster County Reid, T. C. 
Ramey, Margaret Brown, Alfrey Sayler, J. Norvel 
Ream, Joan Carter, Lemuel R. Simons, Kenneth W. 
Redford, Bynum Carter, Leslie Guy Stalcup, Wilbur N. 
Sisk, Reba Coates, James Surrey, Sterling 
Teter, Mary Childress, Lewis Williams, Maxine 
Turner, Henry A., Jr. Jeffers. Edward : 
Weller, W. R. Lapp, Leon Hannibal 
Wilkinson, Edward McHolland, Bob Beane, Joe W. 
- Miller, Glenn Bell, Francis C. 
Sullivan County Miller, John Christian, Charles O. 
Albertson, Donald Montgomery, Bertie Clark, Buford 
Barnett, A. G. Shook, Retha Crow, Robert D. 
Bramble, John Smith, Johnny Froman, Gilbert E. 
Carter, Howard Wommack, Loyce Gulley, Halbert E. 
a Raymond Yancey, Jack Howe, Kenneth E. P 
Junlap, Edward Kirkpatrick, Roy 
Fisher, Elmer N. E. State Teachers College py pel og { 
Gifford, Clarence Blanchard, Lyle Mahoney, James H. 
Gifford, Marvin Bray, Willis J. Priebe, Lowell R. 
Hale, Calvin Kauzlarich, Charles Reed, Jack —= 
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Friend 
and 
Helper 


Electricity is today’s cheapest servant in 
home and factory. 


It is a friend to health, comfort, convenience 
and modern living. 


Since World War I the cost of electric service 
to our customers has been reduced 50%. 
You don’t have to phone for, write about or 
go after your daily needs of electricity. It is 
delivered — ready for instant use — day or 
night. 


Use what you need and need what you use. 
Don’t waste electricity just because it isn’t 
rationed. 







Kansas City Power & Light Co. 


SSS 
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Home-Made Research and 
Wartime Needs 


ie OUR WAR-GEARED NATION, boys of eigh- 
teen are subject to induction in the Armed 
Forces, and girls of the same age may serve 
in the WAC, the Cadet Nurse Corps or in 
vital production work. However, not all 
youth complete high school work by age 
eighteen. Instead, the poorly adjusted 
pupil often becomes the retarded pupil. 
Measures which prevent retardation of sec- 
ondary school pupils are matters of timely 
interest, and any help which enables or 
motivates a pupil's increased progress 
toward effective citizenship is a direct con- 
tribution to the national welfare. 

What are the needs of pupils? By what 
means can these needs best be met? These 
are matters for research and experimenta- 
tion. But the terms, research, and, experi- 
mentation, must take on new meaning if 
their application is to become widespread 
in our schools as now organized. Relatively 
few public schools command the services 
of highly trained research workers. In gen- 
eral these are large city systems. But im- 
portant educational problems also arise in 
the smaller schools which constitute the 
vast majority. 

Every classroom situation offers oppor- 
tunities for informal classroom experimen- 
tation. It is indefensible to plead the lack 
of a research staff and to ignore or avoid 
these issues. The ingenuity and _profes- 
sional spirit of every teacher is challenged 
by the problems of wartime education and 
the need for their adequate solution where- 
ever they arise. Citing the schools’ lack of 
elaborate machinery for educational ex- 
perimentation is a common alibi. There is 
much that can be done to improve the uses 
of the hand-tools of education. Such tools 
are the axe of pupil and teacher activity 
and the whetstone of interest which comes 
from pupil recognized needs, a planned 
program, and demonstrated progress. In- 
creased growth of both pupils and teachers 
will result from facing and solving these 
problems under the conditions and with 
the facilities at hand. 

For example: In May 1938 an examina- 
tion of pupil records at Fayette high school 
revealed several pupils whose work, while 
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By Dr. C. W. McLANE 
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passing, indicated probable academic dif. 
ficulty the following year. Several needs 
seemed common to these pupils: first, a 
lack of mastery of fundamental processes; 
second, a lack of confidence in their own 
ability in both the academic and extra. 
curricular phases of their school work; and 
third, a tendency to “start late,” and to 
trail the class. 

With the consent of the Board of Edv- 
cation a plan was devised whereby these 
pupils could do special work two weeks 
following the close of school and two weeks 
preceding the opening of the fall term. 
This plan was announced to the pupils and 
their parents and sixteen pupils attended 
the special help sessions. The only obliga- 
tion assumed was an agreement to give 
at least one hour of time to home assign- 
ments and to attend as regularly as health 
would permit. In planning these special 
help periods definite attention was given 
to improving the use of oral and written 
English, fundamental processes in_arith- 
metic, elementary social studies and 
science. This work was taught as a unified 
course built around the remodeling and re- 
building project going on in the high 
school. Work projects developed out of 
the problem found in the situation; and 
textbooks, references and school labora 
tories were used as needed to supply pupil- 
wanted information. The possibilities of 
such a plan are indicated by the following 
selection from one day’s assignment: 
What is Portland cement? What is Acme? How 
are they different? What are their uses? What 
is concrete? How is concrete made? Recom- 
mended mixtures? How many cubic feet of co1- 
crete are needed to put a 4 inch floor in the 
new shop room? What will the cement for 4 
1:2:4 mixture cost at $.69 a bag? Your answers 
are to be written in complete sentences, ob- 
serving the rules of capitalization and punctua- 
tion. 

Sessions lasted from 8:30 to 11:30 and 
one hour of this time was given to play: 
ground activities. These activities were 
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Vision, inspired dreams, work, 
and freedom of individual initia- 
tive have taken many an American 
boy and girl out of the world of play 
into the world of accomplishment. 


In this land there is room to 
climb to the very top... forto eager 
young Americans the door is wide 
open to opportunity, to advantages 
beyond measure. 


Parents and teachers must join 
forces to see that our boys and girls 
go places under their own power 

. and keep on doing it. With 
their help, young America will 
meet the future with chin up— 


confident and ready. 


Yes, confident and ready. For today 


American boys and girls have at 
their disposal the finest educational 
facilities in the world. Among them 
is Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 


Teachers and parents alike praise 
Compton's for carrying forward 
the highest educational ideas, and 
particularly for its contribution 
toward balanced thinking. 


To prepare youth for the years 
that lie ahead is Compton's spe- 
cific purpose. It provides today the 
materials out of which young 
people will shape the accomplish- 
ments of tomorrow. 


Write for the interesting free 
booklet, “Learning To Use Your 
Encyclopedia.” 
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Give the Young Mind 
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COMPTON’S 
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f. E. COMPTON & COMPANY + 1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


1944 SUMMER SESSION 
Ecght Weeks 
July 1to August 24 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Art, 
Biology, Business, Chemistry,Classical and Mod- 
ern Languages, Education, English, Geology 
and Geography, History, Home Economics, 
Journalism, Law, Mathematics, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physics, Psychology, 
Social Sciences, and Physical Education. 
Emphasis on education for and in the post- 
war period. 

Special features include Plays and Movies, 


Organ Recitals, Concerts, and Lectures deal- 
ing with current problems. 


The University is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking and picnics in 
the nearby mountains, and mountain streams 
and canyons can be enjoyed without the use 
of an automobile. 


“UNIVERSITY 
of 


COLORADO 







BOULDER, COLORADO 
Summer School Office (Dept. E) 


Please send complete information 
regarding the Summer Session. 


a a 
St. and No. 
City and State 
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carefully selected and supervised in order 
to see that each pupil enjoyed some meas. 
ure of success in them. Basic to the whole 
program were the ideas of review of funda. 
mental processes, stimulation of academic 
and extra curricular interests through suc. 
cessful participations, and the development 
of better work habits and greater motiva. 
tion by providing a “head-start” on the 
work of the new term. 

Investigation revealed that these pupils 
made much better marks during the first 
semester of the following year than during 
the first semester of the preceding year. 
The writer moved to another position at 
mid-year 1938-39, but succeeding admin- 
istrators continued the careful guidance of 
these pupils. 

Of the eleven eighth grade pupils en. 
rolled in this special help class, one moved 
away from Fayette during the fall of 1939. 
The other ten remained in high school and 
were members of the 1942 graduating class, 
The records show further that one of these 
pupils served as Student Body President 
during his Senior year. Another was a 
member of a championship debate team 
and a member of the staff of the high 
school paper. Other members of the group 
participated in basketball, softball, Drum 
and Bugle Corps, debate, home economics 
clubs and various music organizations. 

Of the five seventh grade pupils en 
rolled, one joined the Navy, and four were 
graduated with the class of 1943. The four 
who were graduated had earned recogni- 
tion in one or more extra curricular activi- 
ties. These activities included Boy Scouts, 
home economics clubs, Future Homemak- 
ers, basketball, softball and Glee Club. 


Summary 
Under present wartime conditions 4 
pupil’s graduation from high school is in 
considerable measure dependent upon nor- 
mal academic progress. Carefully planned 
remedial work and acc guidance pro- 


grams will contribute to normal progress 


through junior and senior high school. In 
the absence of a matched control group no 
claim can be advanced for the effective 
ness of the experiment described herein. 
It is believed, however, that many schools 
have problems of a similar nature and that 
the adequate solution of these problems 
will enable more pupils to continue in high 
school until they graduate. 
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Students Help Meet The Labor Shortage 


- NEED FOR THE EMPLOYMENT of high 
school youths in the Eldon community has 
given an excellent opportunity for the 
public schools to provide work experience 
to students in school. While it is true that 
the most important service that any youth 
can render to his country is to further his 
education to the utmost, the need for the 
service of that youth in industry is second 
only to the need to continue his education. 
Since the Eldon Schools have had, for a 
number of years, a diversified occupations 
or part-time work program as a part of 
the high school curriculum, the program 
this year has only been adjusted to meet 
the special problems that have arisen due 
to the acute shortage of labor. The part- 
time or diversified occupations program 
has been expanded, and, in addition, ar- 
rangements have been made through the 
coordinator and under the direction of the 
high school principal for students to work 
certain periods during the regular school 
day in various occupations. 


The coordinator is directly responsible 
for all students who work during regular 
school hours. The first requirement of 
students who desire to work on this pro- 
gram is that the work hours can be ad- 
justed to fit into their regular school pro- 
grams. In fulfilling this requirement the 
high school principal must be consulted 
and his approval given, before the coordi- 
nator completes the agreement between 
the student worker and employer. This is 
necessary to prevent the exploitation of 
the youth and to insure that the school 
is notified of the pupil’s progress on the 
job and his regular attendance. Parental 
approval must be secured before the stu- 
dent is finally assigned to the work pro- 
gram. The school authorities reserve the 
right at all times to cancel the student's 
right to work if the work interferes with 
satisfactory school progress. 


This year, 81 students out of a total 
high school enrollment of 250 have taken 
advantage of the program. In addition, 
some 56 high school students are working 
at least two hours at home on the farm. 
Nine boys and thirteen girls are members 
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of the diversified occupations class and re- 
ceive two units of high school credit for 
their work and related studies as they are 
required to spend one-half of a school day 
on the job. In addition, 38 boys and 19 
girls are employed downtown at least one 
regular school hour during the day. This 
group averages 1.5 hours or 2 regular class 
periods per day in their occupation. The 
girls who work earn an average of 22c per 
hour and the boys average 27c per hour. 

Several cautions should be ‘exercised in 
setting up this type of program. In the 
first place, it is necessary to inform the 
public of its intent and to inform them 
periodically of its progress. Such publicity 
is necessary to insure public support for 
the program and to secure an understand- 
ing of operation. In the second place, it 
must be borne in mind by those in charge 
of the program that school work must 
come first. For this reason, it is necessary 
to fit the work schedule to the school 
schedule instead of allowing the student 
to choose any group of subjects which do 
not conflict with the proposed working 
hours. Furthermore, it is well to direct 
students in their first two years of high 
school to carry as many of the required 
subjects as possible necessary for gradua- 
tion. There must also be a clear under- 
standing on the part of the student that 
he is required to successfully carry his 
school work if he is to be engaged in the 
part-time program. 

Finally, there should be a clear under- 
standing between the school and employer 
relative to the program. This understand- 
ing should include a feeling of responsi- 
bility on the part of both parties in regard 
to the education of the young worker. A 
check should be made regularly by the 
supervisor of this program to determine 
whether or not a student is making pro- 
gress on the job, working regularly, and 
meeting the requirements of the school 
and employer. 
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Our Teacher Poets 
TREASURES 


is KEEPS THE STRANGEST treasures 

You’d think her very queer; 

A piece of string, a slingshot, 

A rabbit’s foot, a spear, 

A pipe and jacks and marbles, 

So few things girls select— 

Just contraband from pranksters, 

Not what a teacher would collect. 

—GwEN D. LASLEY 

Commerce 


THE WAY THEY GO 
a YOUTH and exuberant fair 


Was he as he stood there by my chair; 
No sign of trial had crossed his brow; 


In mind, I can see him standing there now. 


He anxiously waited, his grades, to attain, 
As I turned through the book to find his 


name. 


And when finding a plus I marked it a 


high, 


Since in the army air corps he wants to fly. 


As though it were one of those things to be 
He turned as he went and said, “Thank 


””? 


you, Miss B. 


The arrangements were over; no turning to 


flight; 
He simply was going to get in the fight. 
—BENNY FERNE HUNTER 
Centerville 


THESE APRIL HILLS 
A MASS of yellow daffodils 


Are dancing on these April hills; 

Fat clouds, adrift above the willows, 
Look like soft white feather pillows 
Hung up to air in April weather— 
How earth and sky all dance together! 
Here a sky pool by this pine 

Filled with sun-warmed, crystal wine, 
Lies, a wondrous magic mirror. 

If you’d see your image clearer 

Kneel there where the flags dip fingers 
And the morning glow yet lingers. 
Oh, these glorious flower-splashed hills! 
See how sun-gold brims and spills 
From Spring’s full cup overflowing 
And tilted by a bright wind blowing. 
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Are these April hills, I wonder, 
Like the hills of Home up yonder? 
—Mar ‘TRALLER 
Everton 


A BOY IN TEARS— 


, TEARS of a girl 


Are as light as the rain 
Of an April shower, 
Then sun again— 

And a hand can caress 

A girl’s bent head, 

Or a voice console 

For the dream that’s dead. 


But a boy in tears 
Is a proud youvig flag, 
That is lowered until 
Its colors drag— 
And only the heart 
Can touch his shame; 
And silence alone 
Can speak his name. 
—LrEA ANN ABERNATHY 
Mehlville 


SIDE BY SIDE 


ine BY SIDE they work 
Day by day 
Shaping each 
Little children’s lives 
Serious, eager, tired 
Teachers they. 
Why can’t each benefits 
Share 
As well as the load 
Day by day? 
No teacher exactly knows 
Whether she or her neighbor 
Is the greater 
In helping to unfold 
A little child’s soul. 
Each plays her part 
Leads on 
For the child. 
Why can’t each benefits 
Share 
As well as the load 
Day by day? 

—BARBARA YORE 

Clayton 
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THE UNFAMOUS 
SCHOOL-TEACHER 


Na. UNLIKE the forgotten men 

Of Centuries past 

Whose names are never found 

In histories’ pages or in 

The archives or even legends of the world, 
The plodding school-teacher 

Daily faces tasks before which 

Even men of strength and, fame 

Might quail and tremble and retreat. 


No pen records the triumphs of the days 
When courageously she solves the problems 





Of the small worlds about her. 

No songs or bands proclaim her— 
Another hero—victorious. 

To her, go no medals or ribbons 
For wounds—often deep wounds 
Received when in the field of action. 


Forgotten? Yes, by many 

Whose lives crossed hers; 

Yet remembered too 

By some gray-haired man 

Whose hand she once clasped as a little boy, 
And gently led into the road of fame. 


—ApDAH F. PYEATT 
Tarkio 


The Shape Of Veterans’ Education 


The Thomas Bill for Veterans’ Education 
(S. 1509) has been reported out of Committee. 
The Committee revised the bill extensively. 

The bill makes its benefits available to all 
members of the armed forces who have been 
honorably discharged or relieved from duty 
on or after December 7, 1941, and who have 
been in active service for at least six months. 

The bill provides that there shall be in the 
United States Office of Education an Admin- 
istrator of Servicemen’s Education and Train- 
ing to be appointed by the President. 


An advisory council to aid the Administrator 
is recommended. The council is to consist of 
the Secretary of War, Secretary of the Navy, 
Federal Security Administrator, Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, and United States Com- 
missioner of Education. Six representatives of 
the public to be appointed by the President 
are to serve on the council. At least four of the 
public representatives are to be educators. 


The bill expressly provides that persons eligi- 
ble for education and training under the bill are 
entitled to enter any approved educational or 
training institution in which they wish to en- 
roll, provided that they are accepted as stu- 
dents by the institution. 


Persons eligible under the bill are entitled to 
education and training for a period of one year 
(or the equivalent in continuous part-time 
study). If the course of instruction chosen by 
the student requires less time for completion, 
he is entitled to education and training for that 
period of time. The period of education and 
training must begin not later than two years 
after the date of discharge. 

_ “it cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
itis not only in the college and high-school 
level that training and education will be desir- 
able,” says the Senate Committee. “Many re- 
turning service personnel will desire to become 
more proficient in vocations and crafts in which 
they have already received technical training 
while in the armed forces. Others will desire 
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to learn new crafts or trades either through 
vocational training of some kind or through 
apprentice training. Others may desire to re- 
ceive a more elementary education if it is taught 
at an adult level.” 

Because the one year’s training program will 
not be sufficient to completely remove what 
will undoubtedly be a serious post-war educa- 
tional shortage, and because there will be some 
who will desire or need more than one year’s 
training, persons who have satisfactorily com- 
pleted the first year and whose continued edu- 
cation or training will contribute to the na- 
tional welfare may attend school for three more 
years. 

Persons to receive this additional education 
are to be selected on a competitive basis from 
those applying. They are to be apportioned, 
as nearly as the conditions of good administra- 
tion may permit, among the several states, prin- 
cipally on the basis of the number of persons 
supplied the armed forces by each state. 

The bill provides that the United States shall 
pay to the educational or training institution 
furnishing instruction to veterans tuition, lab- 
oratory, library, health, infirmary, and student- 
activity fees and other similar fees. 

Living allowances will be paid to persons 
receiving education or training. Students at- 
tending on a full-time basis are entitled to re- 
ceive a subsistence allowance of $50 a month 
while in attendance. If such person has a de- 
pendent spouse, an additional sum of $25 per 
month, as well as $10 per month for each de- 
pendent child, will be paid. 

The House of Representatives has been con- 
sidering a new Veterans’ bill (H. R. 3846) in- 
troduced by Representative Barden of North 
Carolina. It follows suggestions of the Osborn 
Report for the education and training of vet- 
erans and differs from the Thomas Bill prin- 
cipally in that it names the Veterans Admin- 
istration or U. S. Office of Education (the 
president is to decide which) as the supervising 
agency of the proposed program. 
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ENGLISH FOR MEANING for grades 7,8 &9 Blossom 


These constitute the McKee-Stratton English Pro- 
gram for all the elementary and junior high grades. 


The program is distinguished by 


Emphasis on meaning— 

English is taught as English— 

Drives on oral and written composition— 

Drives on the mechanics as means to more effective speak- 
and writing— 

More abundant and more effective practice— 

Service to teachers includes manuals, standardized testing 
program, service bulletins on every phase of English 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY | 


Landphear 


Chicago 16, Illinom 
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w. O. Shofstall, superintendent of schools at 
Blue Springs for the past three years, has ac- 
cepted a teaching position in the Kansas City 
schools. His resignation from the Blue Springs 
schools will be effective June 1. 





Francis Payton, retired, was called back to 
duty as a teacher in the same rural school in 
Lafayette county that he taught during World 
War I. One of his former pupils is now a 
school board member. 





Nadean Allen of Maryville has been employed 
as home economics instructor in the Maryville 
high school. She graduated from the Maryville 
State Teachers College recently, earning the 
B.S. Degree. 





r 

Jennie Wahlert, principal Jackson school, St. 
Louis, has been named to the board of direc- 
tors of the Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Her term will expire in 1946. 





J. F. Taylor, superintendent of Bunceton 
schools, has resigned to accept a wartime po- 
sition. His new work takes him to Crystal City, 
Missouri. 

J. A. Meacham, principal of the Bunceton 
high school, will serve in Mr. Taylor’s position 
during the remainder of the term. 








Bs Arvil N. Bunch, superintendent of the Shan- 
non county schools, entered the Army on 
March 13. 

Mrs. Rose Griggs, a rural teacher in Shan- 
non county, has been named acting county su- 
perintendent to serve while Mr. Bunch is in 
the service. 
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Loyd L. Shelton, superintendent of 
at Marionville, has resigned effective 
close of the school year. Mr. Shelton 
to operate a farm north of Marionville. 





Mrs. Lee Butts. teacher of the Opportunity 
Room in the Licking grade school, has been 
on leave for the past several weeks to be with 


her husband who_is in the Army. Mr. Butts 
expects to be sent overseas in the very near 
future. 





J. C. Collins, instructor in commercial sub- 
jects at Hickman high school in Columbia for 
the last twelve years, has resigned his position 
to accept one in the high school and junior 
college at Marshalltown, Iowa. Mr. Collins re- 
signed April 1. 





O. F. Forbes, principal of the Frankclay high 
school, was recently elected superintendent of 
schools. He succeeded Mr. Roy F. Sutherlin 
who resigned to go into Boy Scout work. Mr. 
Sutherlin had been at Frankclay for over four- 
teen years. 
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A new series of arithmetic 
workbooks with ample drill and 


practice in computation and 
problem solving ® To be used 
with any series of arithmetic 
texts ® An excellent testing pro- 
gram with accurate standards 
developed over a long period of 
time and from thousands of 
testings. 


Write For Samples 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson St Chicago 6 
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M= McClellan Sooter, Memphis high school 
coach, has received an Ensign commission in 
the U. S. N. R. and reported for duty at Tuc- 
son, Arizona, recently. 





D. D. Johnson, superintendent of the Shel- 
bina public schools, has resigned effective at 
the close of this school term. Mr. Johnson in- 
tends to supervise the operation of a large farm. 





Norma Millsap, a teacher in the junior high 
school at Marshfield, has resigned to accept a 
position with the Bell Telephone Company at 
Springfield, Missouri. 

Mrs. Terrie Elmore has been elected to teach 
Miss Millsap’s classes for the remainder of the 
term. 





W. E. Matthews, superintendent of the In- 
dependence public schools, was re-elected along 
with the other school administrators, teachers, 
librarians, office secretaries and the school nurse 
for the coming year. The board of education 





Follow your friends to the beautiful 
EVERGREEN STATE 
Excellent salaries. Ideal climate. 
Splendid opportunities. 
Washington Teachers Agency 


Arcade Bldg. Seattle 1, Wash. 








granted a $10 a month increase in salary to the 
entire faculty. 





Erwin J. Urch, the author of a World His. 
tory textbook and head of the history depart. 
ment in University City senior high school, 
was chosen by the editor of the Mississippj 
Valley Historical Review to write a review of 
the book “American History in Schools and 
Colleges.” This review by Dr. Urch will ap. 
pear in the April, 1944, issue of that magazine. 





O. Myking Mehus, formerly professor of s0- 
ciology at the Northwest Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Maryville, has accepted a position 
as Vocational Rehabilitation Officer with the 
Veterans Administration, Kansas City. For the 
past four years he was president of the Winona 
State Teachers College, Minnesota. 





= Joe B. Lowe, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Morehouse, has been in the Navy 
since September, 1942. Last year he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Ensign. He is now on 
active duty in the Pacific. 

Mrs. Naidene Duckett Lowe, wife of Ensign 
Lowe, has accepted a teaching position in the 
Advance public schools. 





Catherine Mahne, University City English 
teacher and sponsor of the Tom-Tom business 
staff, was married on March 18, to Mr. George 





LET'S FIND OUT for Grade 2 
Complete the 


Simplicity of Presentation 


or in part, in over 6,000 schools. 





HOW MANY? HOW MUCH? for Grade | 


IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETIC SERIES for Grades 1-8 
By DeGROAT, YOUNG, and PATTON 


In the first year of their publication, these two books have met with nation- 
wide success. Four editions have already been printed and we will soon go to 
press with the fifth edition. Such a record has seldom been equalled. 


This very successful series of arithmetics is distinguished for its— 


Scientific Drill on the Basic Number Combinations 
Step-by-Step Development of All Processes for Each Grade 
Selection of Materials from Life Situations 

Emphasis on Meaning and Reasoning 

Complete Program of Cumulative Tests and Reviews 


The percentage of failures is remarkably low wherever the IROQUOIS NEW 
STANDARD ARITHMETICS are used! The series is now in use, in whole 


IROQUOIS PUBISHILNG COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
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R. Purnell, a stock farmer living near Kansas 
City. Miss Mahne has been a member of the 
University City high school faculty since 1938. 
She has traveled extensively in the British Isles 
and Europe. 





= J. Ellis Latimer, a member of the Neosho 
high school faculty for five years, has received 
a commission as Ensign in the Navy and re- 
ported March 15 at the University of Arizona 
at Tucson to enter training. 

During the past year Mr. Latimer has acted 
as coach of the football team and assisted with 
the basketball squad. 





Forrest W. England, football and basketball 
coach, University City senior high school, Uni- 
versity City, Missouri, is the author of an ar- 
ticle entitled “The Physical Education Instruc- 
tor Views His Job” which appears in the April, 
1944, issue of the Athletic Journal. This is the 
sixth article Mr. England has had accepted by 
this magazine. 


F. L. Skaith, superintendent of schools at 
Gower for the past nineteen years, has been 
elected by the Maryville board of education to 
a similar post in that city. 

Mr. Skaith will begin his duties as superin- 
tendent of the Maryville schools at the close 
of the school term at Gower. 








= Earl L. Graves, 2nd Lt. in the United States 
Army and formerly coach in the Gideon high 
school, is stationed at Newport, Arkansas. He 
is a player-coach for the Newport Fledglings, 
post officers basketball team, and also is an 
instructor in the physical training department. 

Lt. Graves is a graduate of the Southwest 
_— State Teachers College at Spring- 
field. 





Henry Eisenkramer, teacher of vocal music 
in the University City senior high school, is 
leaving University City June 21, for New York 
to spend the next year studying for his mas- 
ter’s degree at Columbia University. He is ma- 
joring in music education and voice and will 
continue the special work he started last sum- 
mer as a student of the famous Bernard Tay- 
lor of Juilliard. 





EaMrs. Frances Weigand resigned her position 
as third grade teacher in Excelsior Springs in 
order to join her husband who is stationed in 
Los Angeles, California. 





EDoyle Allen, formerly principal and coach 
in the Maysville high school, has completed 
a two-month’s course in indoctrination as an 
Ensign in the United States Navy at Tucson, 
Arizona. 

Other Maysville teachers now in service in- 
clude Lt. George Calvert at San Antonio, Tex- 
as; Lt. George Markley at Washington, D. C.; 
Seaman Frank Lee at Farragut, Idaho; Pfc. 
Robert Lawrence at Camp Davis, North Caro- 
lima; and Don Reece in training at Notre 


ame. 
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ESLois Ottman, formerly teacher in the Law- 
son public school, is now a SPAR. She is 
stationed in Seattle, Washington. 





Ms Floyd Acree, music teacher in the Excelsior 
Springs high school, has entered the armed 
services. 





Orville E. Wagoner, superintendent of the 
Bois D’Arc public schools, has been re-elected 
for the coming year. The board of education 
has also re-employed the entire school faculty 
with a slight increase in salary. 

Superintendent Wagoner states that his dis- 
trict has a school bus which has been in use 
during the past seven years, traveling in that 





A Helpful Hint for You 





OU know your own highly specialized 
field and if others understood it as well, 
appreciation for your important, neces- 
sary work would never 
be taken for granted. 

In a sense, although 
there is no comparison, 
this is the way we feel 
about our product. We 
are referring to Chew- 
ing Gum—supposedly a 
little, unimportant thing 
Lech *} ~ because so “useless” . . 
YY ' 5 But it is not useless, as 
é” the War has brought out. 
And after the War, 


From Kate Greenaway’s we hope it proves a sim- 
Spelling Book, 1885 jar help to you instéad 






of the old pre-war annoyance. Especially 
we were thinking how it might suggest 
something to help you benefit homework 
morale and home-study. 


It is this wise: Hard, stalwart seabees, 
pilots, navigators, gunners — our men in 
subs, tanks . . . literally millions and mil- 
lions of our fighters and war workers today 
use chewing Gum because they have need 
for it. The chewing seems to aid concen- 
tration and keep their minds awake. Also 
helps them get done distasteful or monoto- 
nous jobs that much easier. 


@ Under present conditions we can not 
make more Wrigley’s Spearmint without 
lessening quality which we will never do. 
Therefore, you can be assured this little 
editorial is not for the purpose of creating 
sales. We hope, however, it creates good will. 


Y-20 




















time over 71,000 miles and it has never missed 
a trip. During all these years the bus has been 
driven by Mr. Charles B. Hickman. 





Mrs. Marian Lunsford, Gentry county super- 
intendent of schools, recently stated that all 
the rural teachers in her county are women. 
Thirty-two of the fifty-six teachers are married. 





Orien B. Hendrex was recently re-employed 
as superintendent at Buckner. This was his 
thirteenth year at Buckner, five as principal 
of the high school and eight years as superin- 
tendent. 

Ten rural schools near Buckner took part in 
a Rural School Activity Day program at Buck- 
ner on April 7. The morning program consisted 
of contests in music, reading, spelling, arith- 
metic, etc. In the afternoon a grade track meet 
was held. Prizes in defense stamps were award- 
ed the three highest ranking schools. 





Helen Manley of tbe University City high 
school faculty is taking an active part in the 
nation’s program for physical fitness. On 
March 5, she spoke before the Central District 
Conference of the American Association for 


Health Education and Recreation, which met 
in Topeka, Kansas. The Central District jn- 
cludes the states of Minnesota. North and 
South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Kansas, and Missouri. Miss Man- 
ley spoke on the subject, “The Post-War Physi- 
cal Education Program for High School Girls,” 

On February 21, Miss Manley spoke before 
the Western Pennsylvania Teachers Associa- 
tion meeting in Pittsburgh on “Teaching Health 
and Physical Education in a World at War.” 
During April her work in the Association will 
take her as far east as New York City where 
she will confer the Association’s award upon 
eight of the country’s most outstanding per- 
sons working in the field of physical education. 
In 1943 Miss Manley was the recipient of one 
of these awards. 





Lloyd Phillips has been appointed as repre- 
sentative for the Iroquois Publishing Company 
in Missouri. He succeeds C. D. Mitchell who 
resigned recently to take a position with Cen- 
tral College, Fayette. 

Mr. Phillips had been an employee of the 
Iroquois Publishing Company as a representa- 





Clinton, Iowa 


Free enrollment. 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25th Year 
Teachers seeking exceptional opportunities should write for enrollment blank at once. 


C. E. Cozzens, Mgr. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











Boone County Teachers Credit Union 

Cape Girardeau Teachers Credit Union 

Clay County Teachers Credit Union 

Cole County Teachers Credit Union 

Eliot (Washington University) Credit Union 

Jackson County Teachers Credit Union 

Maplewood School District Credit Union 

Northwest Missouri Teachers Credit Union 

St. Francois County School Employees Credit 
Union 

St. Joseph Teachers Credit Union 





UMBRELLA MAN 


CREDIT UNION 


CREDIT UNIONS are owned and operated 
by teachers and employees of the school dis- 
tricts in which they are located—not for profit, 
not for charity, but for SERVICE. 


PERSONAL LOANS from $5.00 to $1,000.00 
at low interest rates. No red tape. No delay. 


MISSOURI TEACHERS’ CREDIT UNIONS 


MEET THE 


emblem of the 


St. Louis Progressive Teachers Credit Union 
St. Louis Teachers Credit Union 

School District of Webster Groves Credit Union 
Southeast Missouri Negro Teachers Credit Union 
Southwest Teachers Credit Union 
Springfield Teachers Credit Union 
Teachers (Kansas City) Credit Union 
University Credit Union (Columbia) 
University City School Employees Credit 
University of Kansas City Credit Union 


Union 
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tive in lowa. He had also worked some in the 
central office at Syracuse, New York. Mr. 
Phillips’ educational experiences include eight 
years of teaching in the states of lowa and 
Nebraska. He earned his A.B. Degree from 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
and his Master’s Degree from Colorado State 
College at Greeley, Coloradg. 

Previous to his assignment as representative 
here in Missouri, Mr. Phillips was employed in 
Kansas City by the Aluminum Company of 
America for a period of eight months. He en- 
tered this position immediately after being dis- 
charged from the armed services. 

Mr. Phillips is making his headquarters at 
1216 Walnut Street, Columbia, Missouri. 





TEACHERS RE-EMPLOYED 
The Excelsior Springs school board met 
March 7 and re-employed all teachers. The 
school system is composed of thirty-two teach- 
ers. Most of the faculty are expected to return. 





SCHOOL DISTRICTS CONSOLIDATE 
The Masters district (Stoddard county) has 
consolidated with the Bell City -consolidated 
school district. This consolidation, according 
to John T. Lawrence, superintendent of the 
Bell City schools, has increased the valuation 
of the Bell City district $135,000 and the en- 
rollment 150. 


Oo. K. FOR MARRIED TEACHERS 

Kansas City and Independence boards of 
education have rescinded their rules discrim- 
inating against married women teachers “for 
the duration.” 


FLY MINUTE MAN FLAG 
The Leasburg grade school with an enroll- 
ment of fifty-eight is flying a War Minute Man 
Flag, according to principal Evelyn Perkins. 
During the sale of the stamps at a specific time 
each week, the pupils are provided with some 
form of entertainment. 


SCHOOL BOARDS OF 
HOWELL COUNTY ORGANIZE 
On March 2 the school boards of Howell 
county, while in convention, organized and 











ATTENTION EDUCATORS 


May we send you our free set of Bulletins? They 
may help you with your counseling program. 
Young men need your assistance in selecting a 
vocation. Know the facts about Ranken courses 
and opportunities. The school has helped theu- 
sands of young men get the right start in a tech- 
nical career. With your covperation ethers may 
be privileged to receive assistance through our 
endowments. RANKEN IS NOT OPERATED 
FOR PROFIT. Write today for set of Bulletins 
No. 10. 


THE DAVID RANKEN, JR., SCHOOL 
OF MECHANICAL TRADES 


4431 Finney Avenue St. Louis 13, Missouri 
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PERMANENT PEACE 


_MDnerole SUMMER SESSION 


In addition to more than 750 subjects of study covering 
all fields of educational and scientific interest, especial 
emphasis is placed on wartime as well as post-war educa- 
tional needs. A teaching staff of 600 persons including 
educators of national and international reputation—plus 
the splendid facilities of great libraries and laboratoriss 
—offer outstanding opportunity for both graduate and 
undergraduate study. Special courses and work- 
secondary, and 


shops for teachers in primary, 
higher education. as 


UNIVERSITY 


Ok 














First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, 
June 12 and 13. Second term registration, 


Seen DF Monday, July 24. Write now for complete 
SS ‘ e é bulletin. Director of Summer Session, 715 


Ad ministration Building. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis l4, Minnesota 
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elected officers. Approximately 650 were in 
attendance at this meeting, according to county 
superintendent, Clarence L. Renfro. 





ROTARY CLUB PROVIDES 
SPEAKER FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
The Rotary Club of Cassville supplied a 
guest speaker to the Cassville high school on 
March 29. The speaker, Dr. Barber, an inter- 
nationally known authority, discussed youth 
problems. 





LINN STAMP AND BOND 
SALES TOTAL $21,736.50 
The Linn consolidated school with a total 
enrollment of 445 pupils bought $10,892.80 
worth of war bonds and stamps during the 
Fourth War Loan Drive. Total sales for Sep- 
tember 1 to March 1 amount to $21,736.50. 
This is enough to buy two jeeps, three quacks, 
and four grasshoppers. 





METZ SCHOOLS RECEIVE CITATIONS 

The Metz consolidated schools have received 
the Army, Navy, Marine and Coast Guard cita- 
tions from the Treasury Department for their 
work in selling bonds and stamps. The 132 
pupils in grade and high school, with eight 
teachers, have sold $11,659.70 worth of bonds 
and stamps, according to superintendent of 
schools, Roy Gordon Wert. 








AERONAUTICS COURSE 

A course in aeronautics for teachers is being 
prepared at Parks Air College, East St. Louis 
according to Frank Haegerty, superintendent of 
public schools, Lebanon, Missouri. The course 
will begin the latter part of May and last for 
one month. It will include actual flying experi- 


ence and 


allied, subject matter. 


teachers should contact Mr. Haegerty. 


TWO MORE OSAGE COUNTY 
SCHOOLS ENROLL 100% IN NEA 

The school systems of Linn and Freeburg 
have been added to the honor roll of 100% 
schools enrolled in the NEA for 1943-44. 
NEA enrollment campaign in Osage county is 
being carried on under the direction of Mr. 
Baker Brattstrom, superintendent of schools at 


Linn. 





Interested 


The 








IF YOU CHANGE ADDRESS before 
the fifteenth of May, please send a postal 
card notifying us of this. 

Your SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
cannot be forwarded by the postmaster 
therefore it is necessary that we have 
your correct address for the mailing of 
the May issue. Your cooperation in this 
respect will be appreciated. 














for these important vacancies NOW. 


tuition expense. Special, streamlined, summer courses. 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE, CHILLICOTHE, MISSOURI 


COURSES GEARED TO WAR EFFORT 





Government and business are handicapped by a serious shortage of office personnel. 


Rare 


Opportunity 


Today In 
Civil 
Service 


Let us train you 
Those of limited means need advance only one-third of board and 
Send for free catalog today. 








614 North Skinker 





NEW VICTOR 16MM SOUND PROJECTORS 


now available to schools. Delivery within 60 days 


from 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES 


Attention: RAY SWANK 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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National FOR GOOD POSITIONS FOR GOOD TEACHERS 





Consult member agencies—recognized and rec ded by ding educators. 
Association Write for list. 
eachers’ | NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
533 Genesee Valley Trust Blidg., Rochester, N. Y 








GREATEST DEMAND FOR TEACHERS IN MANY YEARS. WE HAVE THE VACANCIES. 
Let us help you advance professionally 























F. L. Black, Manager 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency New York Life Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 

62nd YEAR Other offices located in New York, Chicago, Minneapolis and Spokane 
- Sa ————, £ N 
=f A a BIG DEMAND FOR TEACHERS A 
ek ROCKY. 7 TEACHERS j For Good Positions throughout the West T 
th AGENCY ~ incuding California, Oregon and Washington. A 
5 410 U.S.NaAT. Bann BLOG Denver. CoL_o ~ Largest in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. 

HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY ALASKA AND THE WEST 

MISSOULA, MONTANA Every state in our territory faces serious teacher shortage. 
: A.T.A. 2 i Unusual opportunities for advancement. CALIFORNIA TO 
NED ans en | ALASKA, BROT WOWS 








MIDLAND SCHOOLS TEACHERS’ AGENCY $10 Flynn Bldg. 


Des Moines, lowa 
J. S. Hilliard—Managers—A, J. Steffey 


PERSONALIZED PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENTS 








THE DAVIS SCHOOL SERVICE 


Phone 2-4954 ® W. T. DAVIS, Manager ® Suite 643-4 Stuart Bldg. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 








DETROIT TEACHERS AGENCY * Michigan needs good teach- 


ers and pays them well. 
Park Avenue Building Detroit, Mich. ENROLL TODAY. 


Park at Adams Twenty Years Service—Joe Wilson, Mgr. 








6 out of every 10 of the teachers we placed in 

Hughes Teachers gency : grade schools and high schools last year were 
placed within 40 miles of either Chicago, or De- 

Member N.A.T.A, troit, or Milwaukee. Write us today for enroll- 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago ment blank. 











—TEACHERS NEEDED— 


WESTMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


Old National Bank Bidg., Spokane, Washington 31 Years Continuous Service 
For WESTERN Positions, Join the WESTMORE Teachers Agency 











Commonwealth Bids. THE WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE Denver, Colorado 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Our methods are ethical, professional, and effective; proven by twenty-nine years of successful 
experience. Write today for information concerning our superior placement service. 











Opportunities for 1944: ba Mg positions now on file. One large system wants 100 


Up to $1750 for grades, salary schedule, permanency. 
Others being reported daily. Make this year Your Year. Write us NOW for enrollment blank. 
Confidential service. 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


1023 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louis 6, Missouri 








NITY 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


OF KANSAS CITY 
SUMMER SESSION 1944 


June 7-July 18: First Six Weeks Term 
July 19-Aug. 29: Second Six Weeks Term 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


History 
Industrial Arts 
Mathematics 
Music 

Physics 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Sociology 
Spanish 
Speech 
Theater 


Accounting 
Aeronautics 

Arts and Crafts 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Economics 
Education 
English 
Geography 
Government 


Health 


Workshops in Arts and Crafts, Latin 
America, and the Social Sciences. Short 
courses on Education in the war and 
post-war periods. Demonstration School. 


For Summer Schedule, address Registrar 


UNIVERSITY of KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City 4, Missouri 








CAMPBELL * WREN * OSBURN 


NuMBER 
READINESS 


Grades III-VIII 


® The series that adroitly uses chil- 
dren’s experiences in developing 
number concepts and skills 

® The series that excels in problems 
of social significance for modern 
living 


THE ONLY SERIES providing for 

1. Analysis of pupil difficulties, 

2. Remedial material to remove difficul- 
ties 

3. Thorough understanding before drill 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


AN “EVENING OF MELODY” 


For the past eight years the Rolla schook 
have sponsored an annual event, an “Evening 
of Melody.” This, according to superintenden 
of schools, B. P. Lewis, is a program devote; 
to music numbers. This year the auditoriym 
of the high school was filled to. capacity }y 
interested patrons in attendance from the dj. 
trict and surrounding territory. Judges for the 
occasion were obtained from Fort Leonard 
Wood. Mrs. H. B. Estes is director of the higs 
school music department. ; 


MONITEAU COUNTY 
SCHOOL DIRECTORy 


A useful manual of the Moniteau count 
schools has been prepared in the office of Mrs 
Bernyce H. Bailey, county superintendent oj 
schools. 

The manual gives pertinent information per. 
taining to teachers and school board member 
It is interesting to note that the teachers of 
this county have an average of eight year: 
teaching experience. The range of years of 
teaching experience range from zero to thirty- 
five. 








READING PROGRAM 


The Leadwood schools have been working 
intensely on a program of developmental reai- 
ing during the present school year. The pro- 
gram includes both the elementary and high 
school units. 

In the course of the work during the yea 
the Southeast Missouri State Teachers College 
at Cape Girardeau sent Miss Hortense Cravw- 
ford, primary supervisor in the grade school, 
to give a demonstration in reading in the pri- 
mary grades. The neighboring schools in the 
Lead Belt were invited to attend this meeting 
About forty-five teachers from other schools 
took advantage of the opportunity. 





PROGRESS MADE IN DRIVER 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Considerable progress has been made in the 
Missouri Driver Education Program, accori- 
ing to the coordinator of the program, Charles 
Brisley of the Missouri State Highway Departt- 
ment. One hundred and thirty high school 
have submitted requests for consultation with 
field representatives of the Missouri State 
Highway Patrol for pre-induction driver edv- 
cation, according to Mr. Brisley. Many school 
have also purchased driver education material 
he stated. Several agencies are cooperating 
in furthering this program. These agencies it- 
clude: State Department of Education, State 
Highway Patrol, Secretary of State’s Office 
State Highway Department, The Americat 
Legion, National Conservation Bureau, Missouh 
State Teachers Association, and New Yor 
University, Center for Safety Education. 





NECROLGY 
Mary A. Flynn 


Miss Mary A. Flynn. aged 77, former schoe 
teacher of St. Louis, died February 25, after? 
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short illness. She had been on leave of absence 
fom her teaching duties some time previous 
to her death. 





Alta Bunch 


Miss Alta Bunch, primary teacher and grade 
principal for the past twenty-five years in the 
LaPlata elementary school, died January 10. 
Her death resulted from a fall on the ice as she 
was on her way to school December 17. She 
sustained a fractured hip and other injuries in 
the accident. 





L. H. Wirthlin 


Louis H. Wirthlin, aged 70, who has been 
connected with the Webster Groves public 
schools since the Fall of 1927, died February 
26, after an extended illness. 

At the time of his death he was assistant 
superintendent in charge of school buildings 
and grounds. Since last summer, due to illness, 
he was forced to be absent from his duties. 





Hattie O. Hamilton 


Miss Hattie O. Hamilton, teacher of artcraft 
at the School of the Ozarks near Hollister, died 
February 11. At the time of her death she was 
visiting friends in Corpus Christi, Texas. 

She had been teaching artcraft at the School 
of the Ozarks for the past two years. Previous 
to that time she taught music in an Indian 
shool, Bacone College, at Bacone, Okla- 
hma, going from there to a school near Chi- 
cago where she taught weaving. 

Miss Hamilton was sixty-two years old. She 
was a graduate of Drury College, Springfield. 


AMOS BURKS APPOINTED 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF LEGIS- 
LATIVE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Amos Burks, a teacher of economics, gov- 
enment and history in the Junior College of 
Kansas City since 1926, was recently appointed 
assistant director of the Legislative Research 
Council. The council, headed by Dr. Charlton 
F. Chute on leave from the Governmental Re- 
search Institute of St. Louis, was set up by 
the Sixty-second General Assembly for the 
purpose of gathering materials on a year-round 
basis for use by the General Assembly. The 
Assembly had long realized the necessity for 
adequate facts and information on legislative 
problems coming before it. 

Mr. Burks, as assistant director, will bring 
to this position a good educational background, 
Many educational experiences and also an ac- 
quaintance with other areas of work. 

Mr. Burks is a graduate of the Warrensburg 
high school and received his A.B. and B.S. 
egrees from the Warrensburg State Teachers 
College between 1910 and 1917. In the Spring 
of 1919 he studied at the University of Dijon 
in France. In 1920 he earned his A. M. Degree 
from the University of Chicago. He has also 
spent several months doing research on gov- 
tmmental problems in the city of Chicago. 
He has done additional graduate work at the 
niversity of Missouri. 

Teaching experiences of Mr. Burks include 
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WASHINGTON 


UNIVERSITY 
Summer School 1944 


Three-Week Session 
MAY 29-JUNE 16 
Sixteen-Week Term 
(A Full Semester) 
JUNE 12-SEPTEMBER 30 
Six-Week Session 
JUNE 19-JULY 28 
Five-Week Session 
(Six days a week) 
JULY 31-SEPTEMBER 1 
Undergraduate, professional and graduate 
work embracing: 
Arts and Crafts Law 
Commerce and Finance Mathematics 
Education Psychology 
Engineering The Sciences 
English The Social Studies 
Six Languages Social Work 


SPECIAL FEATURES: A children’s clinic, 
conferences, workshop seminars on _ Inter- 
American Affairs, Reading and Education in 
the Postwar Era. 

RECREATION: Outdoor Municipal Opera; 
Little Symphony; Big League Baseball; Forest 
Park and the St. Louis Zoo; Shaw’s Garden; 
and Mississippi River Excursions. 
REGISTRATION: Friday and Saturday pre- 
ceding each session. 


For complete bulletin address 
Frank L. Wright, Director of Summer School 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, Mo. 

















MAKE FIFTEEN HOURS 
THIS SUMMER 


Southwest Baptist College 


Offers Two Summer Terms 


May 16 - July 21 
July 25 - August 25 


Low Cost—$85.00 room, board, tuition 
and fees for regular term; $45.00 for short 
term. Deferred payments if desired. All 
Courses for Elementary Certificates and 
Renewal of Certificates will be offered. 
Pre-induction courses and program offered. 
Work fully approved by University and 
Department of Education. 


Regular Term 
Short Term 


Splendid Dormitory Facilities 

and Delightful School Life. 

Enter This Spring and Make 
Additional Credit. 


Write for Bulletin 


Pres. S. H. Jones 
Southwest Baptist College 
Bolivar, Missouri 


























Announcing the 
Publication of 


MY 
SPELLING 
BOOK 
Workbook Edition 


of 
Working with Words 


by Garver, Gingrich, Wanner 





Basal speller for grades 2-8 
The result of 12 years’ research and 
classroom experiment 
Closely correlated with the other 
language arts 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


72 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N. Y. 


Represented by D. H. KAY, 
4240 Holly St., Kansas City, Mo. 








terms in the Kingsville and Elm high schools 
From 1920 to 1921 he taught economics and 
government at Yankton College, Yankton, 
South Dakota. During the summers of 1926 
to 1936 he taught Missouri State Government 
and Missouri State History at the Warrensburg 
State Teachers College. 

During World War I Mr. Burks served as a 
Captain of Infantry in the 89th Division. He 
served as town major both in France and Ger. 
many with the Army of Occupation. 

Mr. Burks has for the past two years been a 
member of the Legislative Committee of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association and was 
recently re-appointed to serve in that capacity 
during the forthcoming legislative interim. 

As a staunch supporter of education the elec- 
tion of Mr. Burks to this position means much 
to education of children in this state. 





JEFFERSON CITY HIGH SCHOOL 
BAND RECEIVES CITATION 
The Music War Council of America has hon- 
ored the Jefferson City high school band by 


presenting it with a national citation of merit 


for outstanding contribution to the war effort. 
This is a distinct honor and one difficult to 
achieve. Awards of this citation have been few. 

It is difficult for a school band to participate 
in enough varieties of activities to achieve a 
citation unless there are numerous defense 
plants, and factories located in or close to the 
community. 

















O*MMor € FOR YOUR MONEY 


If you want more insurance for 
your money, take out a Group Life 
Policy with other teachers. 


The annual premium is only $5.93 
per thousand dollars at age 30. 


For a free application blank and full information write 


EVERETT KEITH, Executive Secretary 
Missouri State Teachers Association, Columbia, Missouri 
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The activities of the Jefferson City high 
school band from January 1, 1942, until Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, the period upon which the award 
of the citation was based, include, according to 
Arthur G. Harrell, director of music educa- 
tion, the following: 

¢ Four formal concerts in which both people 
in the armed services and those serving on the 
home fronts were honored 

@A Dedication Concert in which the band, 
in appreciation for their new uniforms, pledged 
itself to work increasingly and unselfishly in 
community and patriotic activities 

* Seven school assembly programs given over 
entirely to patriotic activities 

¢ Six outdoor concerts sponsored by patriotic 
organizations and associations 

*One large out-door festival using grade 
school, junior high school, senior high school 
and junior college students in a salute to allied 
or oppressed countries 

® Patriotic exercises at football and basket- 
ball games 

eA total of twenty-two parades including: 

Armistice Day 1942, 1943 

Navy Day 1942, 1943 

Three Bond Rally Parades 

Missouri War Chest Parade plus concert 

Parade for Jap Submarine Exhibition 
plus concert 

Parade and Services for Civilian Air Pa- 
trol Exercises 

Parade and Services for W. 
Recruiting Activities 


A. C. State 


Three parades for tin, paper, etc., salvage 
campaigns 

Two Cole County Civilian Defense Pa- 
rades 


* In addition to the concerts mentioned above 
in connection with the parades the band played 
at the following programs of a patriotic nature: 

A. R. Parade of Flags at Governor’s 
Reception Room in the State Capitol 
Building 

American Education Week Broadcasts 

Lions Club Fall Festival 

American Legion “Action 
program 


*The band has furnished small groups or 
sloists on forty-three occasions for patriotic 
and civic affairs. This does not count numerous 
times that soloists or small groups have assisted 
with school assembly programs. The president 
of the band officers received the citation award 
at a program presented through the Board of 
Education and held in the Junior College Audi- 
torlum early in February. 

_Editor’s Note: It has come to our attention 
that the Drexel High School Band has also 
received the above citation. 

The Music War Council of America is lo- 
~ at 20 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, 


Overhead” 





JAPS FAIL TO STOP 

LIEUT. JAMES H. HINES 
Second Lieut. James H. Hines, formerly a 
teacher from Eminence, Missouri, had two 
‘ngines on his four-engine bomber cut out 
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while on his way to attack the Japanese base 
at Rabaul, March 5, but continued behind his 
formation to drop his bombs alone, it was re- 
cently revealed by a news dispatch from Guad- 
alcanal. 

Hines, in spite of heavy weather conditions, 
fought through to reach Rabaul harbor and 
made his passes after his squadron had de- 
parted, despite bursts of concentrated anti- 
aircraft fire that rocked his plane. He returned 
safely to base. 
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A PLUS AND A MINUS 


i EDUCATION COMMITTEE of the Con- 
stitutional Convention has made a report 
which when considered as a whole deserves 
a plus mark on the credit side of the ledger. 
The report filed with the Convention on 
March 10, is a substitute for the twenty- 
five proposals introduced by convention 
delegates and referred to the Education 
Committee. 


Among the commendable changes pro- 
posed in the report is the one relaxing age 
limits. Provided the section is adopted the 
General Assembly can establish any school 
age limits from o to 21 years. The present 
Constitution sets the age limits at 6 to go. 
The report makes it possible for school dis- 
tricts to establish area or special schools. 
Adult education is also recognized. How- 
ever, funds for its support could not come 
from the ordinary public school funds. 


An outstanding departure in the report 
is the provision for a bi-partisan State 
Board of Education of eight lay members 
to be appointed by the Governor. The 
Board would have the powers and duties 
of the present State Board and in addi- 
tion thereto would appoint a State Com- 
missioner of Education, set his salary and 
term of office. Upon the recommendation 
of the Commissioner, it would appoint his 
professional staff and set their salary. 

The present provision in the Constitu- 
tion setting aside twenty-five per cent 
of the State revenue for public schools has 
been retained. 

Section 7 of the report separates the 
State School Fund from the Seminary Fund 
and provides for re-capture of certain un- 
used funds, to be paid into the State Treas- 
ury to be invested under the supervision 
of the State Board of Education, the in- 
terest to be used for school purposes. These 
changes promise to increase in some meas- 
ure the school funds available. 


Every teacher should be thoroughly con- 
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versant with the entire committee report 
as printed on pages 143 to 145 of this issue. 
Changes other than those mentioned above 
will be noted. It will be understood that 
the entire report is to be considered by 
the Convention as a body and, of course, 
will be subject to change by amendment. 
Your delegate should know the strong and 
weak points of the report. The report, 
considered as an entity, is a progressive one 
and if adopted by the Convention deserves 
strong support. 

We would be remiss in our duty if we 
failed to call attention to the report of the 
Executive Department which in Section 11 
of its report by omitting the sentence, “Pro- 
vided, however, nothing herein contained 
shall be construed as authorizing the Gov- 
ernor to reduce any appropriation for free 
public schools,” jeopardizes the entire pub- 
lic school system. The above quoted sen- 
tence is found in our present Constitution 
in Article V, Section 13, and was placed 
there by the people, as recently as 1932 by 
an amendment to the Constitution. We 
must mark a minus sign by this proposal 
knowing that if it should be adopted there 
lurks a threatening menace to the sound 
planning of educational programs. The 
Governor might at any time withhold a 
portion of the school appropriation. Thus 
those responsible for administering school 
finances could not be sure as to the amount 
of money that might be available for any 
given fiscal period. 

A compromise can’t be effected on this. 
Either the schools will be made subservient 
to the Governor’s whims and fancies of 
they will be made financially independent 
of him. 

The seriousness of this matter deserves 
your immediate attention. Every citizen 
in the State should be informed of this 
threat to education. Their desires on thi 
matter should be transmitted to the dele 
gates of the Convention. ACT NOW! 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI! 


1944 Summer Session 


June 19 to September 9 


The University will offer facilities and resources to all qualified 
students who may be interested in beginning or in continuing a program 
of higher education. All Schools and Colleges of the University will be 


in operation during the summer session. 


Education, specialized training, and research are significant factors 
in American life today and they will continue to be important in the 
post-war period. You are urged to investigate the advantages which 


are made possible by this University Summer Session Program. 


Special Opportunities for 
Teachers and School Administrators 


In recognition of the acute shortage of trained teachers, and of the 
fact that the official closing date of the summer session conflicts with 
the opening of the fall term in the public schools, the School of Education 
and the Graduate Department of Education have organized four summer 
session terms. 


1. April 24—June 2. A six-week term for rural and elementary school teachers. - 


2. May 22—June 17. A four-week term for town and city school teachers and 
administrators. Graduate work will be emphasized. 


3. June 19—July 29. A six-week term. Complete offerings will be available 
for undergraduate and graduate students on all levels. 


4. July 31—August 26. A four-week graduate session will be available. 


You are invited to write to us about the summer session and your 
educational problems. 


Address inquiries to: 
Director Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
212 Education Building 
Columbia, Missouri 
Desk 1. 
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The Early Bird Gets the Worm and 


the SCHOOLS ORDERING BOOKS NOW for next year will be 
sure of having them when needed. 


Wartime conditions interfere with prompt and efficient 
book delivery service. Scarcity of labor, curtailment of trans- 
portation, and increased use of mails cause delay in shipping 
books. 


Intelligent planning today guarantees important results 
tomorrow. Determine your book requirements for the future, 
today. ONE order placed with your Association can bring you 
books from over sixty publishing companies. 

For a Textbook Order blank and a Pupils Reading Circle catalog con- 


taining over 1100 titles write Everett Keith, Executive Secretary, Missouri 
State Teachers Association, Columbia, Missouri. 
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